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Preparations for the Vienna World Youth Festival, 
July 26 — August 4, 1959 


This carefully prepared and richly financed Seventh World 
Festival of Youth and Students is the first in the series of such 
festivals to be held outside the borders of the Soviet bloc. Its 
aim is to manipulate the youth of the non-Soviet countries, 
particularly those of Asia, Africa, and Latin America, in the 
interests of Soviet foreign policy. 


The first festival of this series was held in Prague in 1947, with the youth of 
7| countries in attendance; the second was held in 1949 in Budapest with youth 
‘rom 81 countries; the third in East Berlin in 1951; the fourth in Bucharest in 
(953; the fifth in Warsaw in 1955, and the sixth in Moscow in 1957. At the third, 
‘ourth, and fifth festivals youth from more than 100 countries were in attendance. 


According to the most recent reports delegates from 130 countries will be 
present at the coming festival (Komsomolskaya pravda, June 21, 1959). 


The Seventh Festival will not only be the first such festival to be held outside 
‘he countries of the Soviet bloc, but will be ‘the largest and the most universal 
international youth assembly which has ever taken place.’ (Molodezh mira, 1959, 
‘\o. 3.) From the point of view of its behind-the-scenes organizer, the Central 
ommittee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, it will mark a new step 
rward in the Communist advance in world politics, a new act of expansion, 
» be carried through by gaining for full or partial support of this policy the 
outh of the non-Soviet world. 


Officially, preparations for the festival have been carried out by a permanent 
‘eparatory commission located in Vienna and publishing a special newspaper 
imed Festival. The work of the central commission is supplemented by that of 
rational festival committees organized in many countries with the assistance 
© Communist and so-called ‘‘progressive” Organizations. As early as December 
©’ last year such national committees had been organized in 60 different coun- 
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tries. (Festival, December 1958). By June 1959 active preparations for the festiva! 
were reported to be under way in more than 90 countries. According to officia! 
Soviet information (Molodoi kommunist, 1959, No.6), more than 1,200 yout?, 
student, cultural, sports, and trade union organizations “of various political an‘! 
religious colorations’ were taking part in these preparations. 


One of the methods of preparation for the Festival in the non-Soviet wor! 
has been that of direct individual contact among youths. The youth of the coun- 
tries under Communist regimes are writing countless letters to youths of th 
democratic countries to propagandize the idea of the Festival. 


In many non-Soviet countries and in all the countries of the Communist bloc, 
and particularly in many of the countries of Asia, Africa, and Latin Americ. 
preparatory national youth festivals have been held. These festivals elect dele- 
gates and select athletic teams and music and dramatic ensembles for part:- 
cipation in the Vienna Festival. 

Official plans call for attendance by 17,000 persons, but in addition there w: 
be large numbers of ‘‘observers’ and of the simply curious. 

There is considerable preliminary information regarding the expected part 
cipation by the youth of individual countries. Regarding the Soviet Union it 
officially reported that: 


To the World Festival there will go 800 of the leading representatives of workin 
rural, and school youth, young [representatives of the| plastic arts, scholars, write 
composers, athletes, artists, representatives of amateur art. (Pravda, June 28, 195 


In fact a considerably larger number of participants will go to Vienna from 
the Soviet Union. In addition to the youthful delegates there will be presen! 
a large number of adult scholars and leading figures from the field of the fine 
arts, a considerable number of theorists and specially trained propagandists !» 
deliver lectures and lead discussions at seminars and meetings, and, final]. 
numerous inspectors from the institutions of the State Security to keep an ey: 
on alien and more particularly the Soviet delegates. M. Gronberg, the secretar, 
of the Austro-Soviet Society, in an article in Komsomolskaya pravda of June 2! 
1959, stated that more than one thousand persons would come to the Festiv«! 
from the Soviet Union. 

It is more than probable that Communist China will be hardly less full, 
represented at the Festival, in an effort to compete with the Kremlin for in- 
fluence upon the youth of Asia, Africa, and Latin America. Large delegations 
will come from the satellite countries of Eastern Europe, including up to 5%) 
each from Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary, and 450 from Bulgaria. The 
Latin American countries will have 300 from Brazil, 250 from Argentina, an‘ 
150 from Venezuela, in addition to those from other countries of the area. Th: 
United States will have 400 delegates and Denmark 300. From France, whe:° 
there is a large and influential Communist Party, there will be 800. 


It is quite clear that the Party Central Committee of the USSR, in view ©! 
the great significance attached to the Seventh World Youth Festival, will attem)' 
to take advantage of the presence of West German youths in Vienna to promol: 
its general policy for Germany and for Berlin. The permanent commission 
counts on the arrival of a large number of West German and Austrian youn’ 
people. The Jugendring groups, the Catholic youth organizations of both coun 
tries, and the United Students of the high schools of Austria have refused cate 
gorically to take part in the Festival, but some individual organizations ar: 
sending delegates to Vienna. From Western Germany the Union of Liberal Stu 
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cents and the socialist student organization are sending to the Festival 25 dele- 
tes each; the Social Democrat Young Sokols are going to be represented at 
ienna as observers. Festival in February 1959 stated that more than 1,000 
‘-presentatives of the youth of the German Federal Republic had announced 
' eir intention to participate and the April issue carried a statement to the effect 
it not less than 15,000 to 20,000 youths would be present from West Germany 
1c June 1959 issue of the journal Molodoi kommunist notes that “in Bonn it is 
vaderstood that thousands of West German young men and women may without 
\ficulty get to Vienna.” 
Regarding the participation of Austrian youth, the statement is made that: 

As a rule young people have deciared that they would like to participate per- 
sonally in this celebration. But inasmuch as the leadership of their organizations is 
opposing it, they will take part in the Festival not as members or activists of this or 
that organization but on an individual basis. (Molodoi kommunist, 1959, No. 9.) 


There is no reliable information regarding participation by youths from the 
uuntries of Asia and Africa, but in view of the fact that the Cairo conference 
Afro-Asian countries in February 1959 strongly recommended support for and 
irticipation in the Seventh World Youth Festival it can be taken for granted 
at attendance by youth from these countries, particularly from the United 
rab Republic, will be large. 


As to special groups, as early as May 1959 more than 1,500 athletes from 
-arious countries had declared their intention to attend the Festival (Festival, 
‘lay, 1959). 


The program of the Festival is extraordinarily extensive and varied. There 
s foreseen for each day of the Festival an average of 80 different events. The 
vents planned may be divided into five different main groups, each having a 
pecial goal, while the program as a whole is aimed at a basically political goal, 
ne winning of the youth of the non-Soviet world. 


1. Entertainment. This group of events is intended by its grandiose and bril- 
ant character to exert a psychological influence upon the young people present 
ind to put them into a kind of trance in which they will be more susceptible to 
he influence of the other portions of the program. Entertainment includes a 
jreat parade on the Prater Boulevard; a parade of dance and gymnastic groups 
n the opening day, ending with a great fireworks display; “a youth ball’ for 
Jl participants; an international student ball; an international student carnival; 
| great celebration on the Prater; an assembly of girls awarded beauty prizes 
wr 1959; two large style shows; a celebration of ‘Youth and Friendship” with 
parade and a closing concert by famous artists; a celebration of farm youth; 
celebration of international circus performers; celebrations, balls, dances, and 
oncerts in the international student club; and a closing entertainment with 
“grandiose” concert, fireworks, and so on. 


2. Sports. This group of events will appeal to the athletic and sports interests 
f youth in an effort to play on the spirit of individual and collective competition 
ind create an atmosphere of friendship. The sports program foresees competi- 
ions for the sports medal of the Festival; friendly sports meetings of youth; an 
nternational tournament of young stars; international automobile races; a con- 
erence of coaches and directors of sports organizations. 


3. Festival of the Arts. This group of events is intended by its many-colored 
irtistic and amateur performances of the most varied types and varied nationali- 
‘ies to play upon the emotions of youth, in the interests of attracting them 
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toward Communism. Here it needs only be said that ensembles and soloists from 
more than 70 countries have announced their intention to participate. 


4. Intellectual. This group is aimed at evoking in youth respect for and appre- 
ciation of the accomplishments in science and engineering in the Communis! 
countries and particularly the Soviet Union, and to demonstrate their superiority 
over the scientific accomplishments of the West. This part of the program wi'! 
include lectures by outstanding scholars and scientists on such themes as ‘’Prob- 
lems of Mastering World Space” (combined with a meeting of youth with Sovic 
“creators of the first interplanetary rocket’), “The Lengthening of Human Life.’ 
“Atomic Power Today and Tomorrow,” “A Century of Science and Man,” an‘ 
“Problems of Contemporary Literature.” 


5. Political. The program for this section of the Festival has clearly been pre- 
pared with a view to the accomplishment of the political goals of the Communi:' 
leadership. This group of events is primarily built around student semina’s 
devoted to discussion of political problems. The subjects include ‘‘The Role « ' 
Students and Student Organizations in Contemporary Society,” “Nature an: 
Man in the Light of Contemporary Concepts of Science, Technology, and Philo:- 
ophy,” ‘Problems of the Democratization and Reform of the System of Highe: 
Education,"" and “Economic, Political, and Cultural Problems of Colonial an‘ 
Underdeveloped Countries and the Role of Students in Their Solution.” It is per- 
fectly obvious that the papers on these topics will be carefully written by repre- 
sentatives of the Communist world, and the discussions will be directed b) 
trained propagandists and theoreticians specially selected for the purpose. There 
will also be conferences on such subjects as “Automation and its Results i» 
Various Countries,” and ‘Questions of Wages and Employment,” and meetings 
to celebrate “friendship and solidarity with the youth of the colonial countries 
and countries which have only recently acquired independence.” 


The organizers of the Festival will make use of planned youth ‘gatherings, 
organized on the basis of profession, including such groups as construction work- 
ers, metal workers, electric power and engineering workers, oil workers, rai! 
way workers, miners, workers in foodstuffs industries, printers, textile workers, 
workers in chemical industries, clothing and footwear workers, agricultural labor- 
ers, members of agricultural artels and collective farmers, peasants, farmers and 
tenants, young white-collar workers, teachers, journalists, and so on. 


The program as a whole has two main aims: to exert a psychological impac' 
on youth (to be effected by the first four of the above-mentioned groups o/ 
events) and the political winning over of youth (to be attained by the fifth and 
most important of the groups of events). 


The formal program is to be supplemented by other types of activity. One o! 
the methods of propagandizing the young people present will be individual con- 
tacts establishing friendly relations including get-togethers, flirtations, and infor- 
mal discussions. 


The Festivals also present a good possibility for making individual meeting: 
among two, three, or more participants, establishing personal contacts and carryin« 
on discussions separately and independently of the mass methods. (“The Sevent): 
Festival—a Basis for Cooperation of the Youth of All Countries,” Molodezh mirc 
1959, No. 4.) 


The Communist leadership in charge of the Festival, in view of the expected 
opposition to the Festival, particularly by the youth organizations of the West 
is making every effort to compromise the anti-Communist activity by such organ 
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ations, and for this purpose is putting out false information. The Soviet press 
‘as even accused the Austrian political parties of undercutting the Festival: 


In the government the members of these parties voted for adoption of decisions 
permitting conduct of the Festival in Vienna. However, in their activity outside the 
government, they have not considered themselves bound by this decision and are 
carrying on openly or secretly a struggle against the Festival. (Molodoi kommunist, 
1959, No. 6.) 


The article goes on to declare that in Europe the epicenter of the struggle 
jainst the Festival is in the German Federal Republic and that it is headed by 
atholic forces. 


The Soviet and Festival presses, as well as the press of the World Federation 
.{ Democratic Youth (in articles and press releases), attempt to offset the oppo- 
sition and declarations of the free youth of the West by citing resolutions and 
other expressions of the Festival adopted by youth organizations of Asia, Africa, 
ond Latin America, and messages of greeting from various ‘‘progressives” in the 
held of politics, science, culture, and art. The official management of the Vienna 
program attempts to make use of these artificially inspired statements to demon- 
strate that the Festival is an absolutely non-political action, organized and 
carried out by youth of the most varied political trends, ideological world out- 
\ooks, and religious beliefs, with the aim of weakening world tension and clear- 
ing the ground for friendship and solidarity. 


Participation in the world games and competitions does not mean adherence to 
any political trend whatever or approval of one. (Festival, June 1958, No. 1.) 


They are gathering not to discuss which world outlook is best and not to defend 
or to attack any government whatever. They are gathering in order to dance to- 
gether, enjoy themselves together, take part in sport together, to demonstrate to 
each other their programs and national cultures, to talk over the things which they 
hold dear in common and which are understandably common for all, for instance, 
the simple human question, what lies ahead, a long peaceful life or quick death. 
(Festival, February 1959, No. 5.) 


But no matter how much they have attempted to prove that youth itself has 
organized the Festival, it is impossible to hide the precise and skillful stage- 
management by its real masters. The chief organizer of the Festival, in charge of 
's preparation and conduct under the direction of the Party Central Committee 
of the Soviet Union, is the World Federation of Democratic Youth. This organi- 
zation, together with the World Peace Council, the World Federation of Trade 
Unions, and the International Democratic Women's Organization, belongs to the 
‘sroup of subsidiary organizations of the Central Committee of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party created after the war. It was organized at a conference in London 
n 1945, and by 1949 had been completely taken over by its Communist organi- 
‘ers. It is a clear indication of this fact that in 1951 the executive committee of 
‘he World Federation of Democratic Youth, located in Paris, was ejected from 
“rance for its activity and was moved behind the Iron Curtain, to Budapest. 


These hidden springs of the preparation of the youth festivals were revealed 
or all to see in an article entitled “A Great Force of the Present Time,” in the 
-ommunist youth organ Molodoi kommunist (1959, No. 5), devoted to the tenth 
‘nniversary of the founding of the so-called World Movement of Fighters for 
Peace. 


The World Federation of Democratic Youth is directed from Moscow, as is 
juite apparent from a glance at the Declarations of the Federation's executive 
-ommittee made at the conference in Colombo in December 1958. The Declara- 
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tion, claiming to speak for 85,000,000 young people, repeated all the usual point. 
of Soviet foreign policy and “recommended” that painstaking preparations hb: 
made for the Seventh World Youth Festival. An article on the activity of th: 
World Peace Council and the World Federation of Democratic Youth states tha’ 
the most important weapons of these organizations are youth festivals, which ar 

“grandiose reviews of unity” and “the most popular and mass means of youl) 
for the defense of peace.’ (Molodoi kommunist, 1959, No. 5.) In other words, th 

festivals are means of promoting the propaganda slogan of the Soviet Part 

Central Committee, under cover of which the entire expansionist foreign polic 

of the Soviet Union is carried on. 


The publications of the Festival preparatory commission, the Soviet press 
and the journals published by the World Federation of Democratic Youth prc - 
vide ample proof that the Festival is a purely political Communist project. Th 
appears in the themes announced for discussion, some of which have been list: 
above. The newspaper Komsomolskaya pravda (June 23, 1959) removes all dou! 
that the Festival is a Soviet, Communist, and purely political project when 
says: “Venezuela welcomes the Festival. This path is a part of the daily strugg! 
for the complete liberation of our country from the power of the imperialists 
The preparatory commission's press organ Festival (February 1959) indicates t! 
important part to be played by Communists: 


Young Communists will also participate in our Festival and no one has ever sa) 
anything to the contrary. They will participate just because we do not wish for an 
special Party measures. Perhaps in 1959 it was still possible to have an all-embracin 
world meeting without Communists, but today we live in a world of realism in Ann 
Domini 1959, in which one pari of the wor!d is socialist and in the other the Comm 
nists are an important force. A great world undertaking in the scientific, sports, « 
any other field is impossible today without the participation of Communists. 


The following too is an example of the peaceful “nonpolitical activity of th 
movement of the supporters of peace” in the countries of Latin America, a: 
activity of which a part is preparation for the Seventh World Youth Festival: 


The front of young supporters of peace in the countries of Latin America 
broadening. The young men and women of these countries are coming forwa:: 
against the efforts of the imperialists of the USA to tie the countries of Latin Am 
rica to the chariot of the American “war machine” and to draw them into the ‘co! 
war’ on the side of the USA. Youth is struggling against the enslaving military an 
economic agreements forced upon them by the imperialists of the USA and leadin 
to the dominance of American monopolies in the national economies of the lan 
of Latin America. 
The young generation of colonia! and dependent lands is becoming ever mo: 
convinced that final liberation from the yoke of colonialism can be attained only 
selfless struggle against colonialism and imperialism, for peace and national inc: 
pendence. 

The world movement of supporters of peace grows and strengthens with th 
passing of each day, becomes more mass, organized, and active. (Molodoi kommunis' 
1958, No. 5.) 


The financing of the Festival has been carefully worked out. Immense fund- 
have been assigned for its preparation and conduct. It is sufficient to note tha 
the commission has budgeted $884,000 just for upkeep of the Festival partic: 
pants during their stay in Vienna, at the rate of $52 per person. If the expenses 
tor the program, the propaganda campaign, the decorating of the city, and th: 
cost of travel for the participants is included, astronomical figures are involved 
The official version is that the funds collected by the national preparatory com- 
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\ittees and contributed to the Festival fund amounted to $250,000, out of which 

sistance would be provided to enable the participating youth to travel from 
e widely scattered countries of the world. However, Festival (April and May 
59) notes that the funds for the Festival have been provided by the World 
eration of Democratic Youth, the International Student Union, and various 
ndividuals” and “countries which have at their disposal the corresponding 
sources.” This last modest term means of course the Soviet Union, which 
yond a doubt is contributing the lion's share of the subsidy directly to the 
‘stival fund and through the World Federation of Democratic Youth and the 
ymmunist Parties of the democratic countries of the world to the national pre- 
ratory committees. 


The purposes of the Festival as seen by the Soviet Party Central Committee 
mn be found in the background materials prepared for the Festival. These pur- 
ses are as follows: 


i. To control the minds of the youth of the world in order through youth to 
rry forward its foreign policy. To make youth a mobile force directed from 
e Kremlin on the international political arena. 


2. To force the youth of Asia and Africa into political submission to the 
oviet Party Central Committee. The influence exerted by the Soviet Party Cen- 
il Committee on the youth of these continents is already great. At the Cairo 
‘onference of the youth of Asia and Africa the resolutions adopted were entirely 
. accord with Soviet policy. 


The struggle of the peoples against imperialism, united and triumphant, is a nation- 
al struggle in each country and at the same time an international struggle, requir- 
ing support by the peoples of the entire world for the sake of general liberation. 
(Conference resolution, Molodezh mira, 1959, No. 4.) 


At the Cairo youth conference the statement was made that “the Soviet 
nion is the best support in the struggle against colonialism and imperialism.” 
Molodoi kommunist, 1959, No.5.) The leadership of the World Federation of 
Jemocratic Youth and its masters in the Kremlin expressed themselves as fully 
tisfied with the results of the Cairo conference: 


... especially remarkable is the fact that the views expressed by, the conference 
of youth of the countries of Asia and Africa are essentially those of the World Feder- 
ation of Democratic Youth... 


In the World Federation of Democratic Youth we will eagerly carry out the de- 
cisions adopted in Cairo and will always take into account the point of view of the 
youth of two continents carrying on a common struggle against imperialism. (Molo- 
dezh mira, 1959, No. 4.) 


In addition to other actions, the Cairo conference ‘‘called upon the young 
ien and women of both continents to take active part in the Seventh World 
‘outh Festival.’ (Molodoi kommunist, 1959, No. 5.) 


3. To stimulate the struggle of the peoples of Asia and Africa against the 
olicy of the West by artificially arousing ‘‘the determination of the youth of 
\sia and Africa to put an end in the lifetime of our generation to the vestiges 
f colonialism in the two continents.” (Ibid.) 


4. To gain the assistance of youth for the campaign to take over politically 
ind economically the countries of Latin America, by destroying the influence of 
he USA there. Preparations for the Festival in the countries of South America— 
jrazil, Argentina, Venezuela, and the rest—indicate the extent to which Soviet 


policy has been brought to bear on the youth of these countries. In Venezuela, 
for instance: 

Now the Festival talks with ministers, with firm step goes to the Congress, it is 
attentively listened to in university auditoriums, it is a beloved and desired gues: 
at factories, and in schools, and in the homes of peasants. (Komsomolskaya pravd: 
June 23, 1959.) 


5. To win the support or at least the neutrality of the youth of the free Wes! 
The possibilities in this direction are increased by the fact the Seventh Worl: 
Youth Festival is being held in a Western country, protected, so to speak, b- 
Austrian neutrality. 


It should be noted that the Soviet Party Central Committee is preparing fo: 
a warm debate with the representatives of the youth of the non-Soviet wor!) 
and hopes to win this debate. Appealing to Senator Humphrey in Komsomo.. 
skaya pravda (June 28, 1959), the Communist leaders assert: 


[The youth at the Festival] are young, and their hearts go out to the hearts o' 
those of the same age in all the ends of the earthly sphere. When in Vienna th: 
music sounds and songs in different languages soar above the Alps, they may reall, 
forget your exhortations and returning to their homes will carry with them not th: 
impressions which you would like to have them take. 


6. To attempt at the Festival to win over politically the greatest possib!. 
number of West German youth and thus to exert an influence upon the policy o: 
the German Federal Republic in the German and Berlin questions. It must be 
noted that the Soviet leadership skillfully inspired the ‘appeal’ of the 39 public 
and scientific figures of the German Federal Republic to the West German yout! 
to support and take part in the Vienna Festival. 

It is of interest that the Soviet press is almost completely silent regardin: 
preparations for the Festival in Communist China. Evidently there will b: 
serious competition in Vienna between the two Communist world centers, Mos- 
cow and Peiping, for influence over the youth of the non-Soviet world and partic- 
ularly of Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 

To sum up, the Seventh World Youth Festival will be the largest and mos! 
universal youth assembly which has ever been held. Holding it outside the Com- 
munist empire is an attempt to bring a Trojan horse into the camp of the non- 
Soviet world. 


Due to the annual vacation, the Institute will be closed from August 8 until 
September 9, 1959. 


The next issue will appear in the middle of September. 
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copies of articles in which this material has been used. 
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ARTICLES 


The Perennial Problem of Revisionism 


HERMAN ACHMINOV 


Of late the Soviet press has been full of attacks on so-called revisionism. 
Individual Communist Party members in the capitalist world and even a Party, 
the Union of Yugoslav Communists, have been accused of the crime of revisionism. 
Some idea of the scale of this campaign can be gained from the fact that the Party 
theoretical organ Kommunist published in 1958 no less than 13 articles against 


revisionism, while the first six 1959 issues have contained 5 articles on this theme. 
The very term “revisionism” leaves no doubt whatsoever that one is speaking 
of a tendency to revise Marxist-Leninist teachings. As is known, revisionism arose 
at the end of the 1890’s in Germany. It became an independent movement after 
the publication in 1899 of the book Die Voraussetzungen des Sozialismus und die 
Aufgaben der Sozialdemokratie, by the German Marxist Eduard Bernstein. In an 
article entitled “Marxism and Revisionism,” published in 1908, Lenin characterized 
the basic difference between revisionism and “orthodox Marxism” as follows: 


“The goal is nothing, movement is everything.” Bernstein’s catchword ex- 
presses the essence of revisionism better than many long discourses. To determine 
their conduct as events arise ..., to forget the fundamental interests of the prole- 
tariat and the basic features of capitalist society, of capitalist evolution as a whole, 
to sacrifice these interests for the sake of actual or supposed advantages of the 
moment-this is the policy of the revisionists.* 

One must, of course, remember that this characteristic was written by an 
enemy of revisionism, and that Lenin meant by the “fundamental interests of the 
proletariat” the establishment of the dictatorship of the Communist Party. For 
the rest, no objections can be raised against his assertion that the main question 
in the struggle between “revisionism” and Leninism was the argument as to 


1 V. I. Lenin, Sochineniya (Works), Moscow, 4th ed., 1947, XV, 23. 


whether the goal, that is, the dictatorship of the proletariat, or movement, that is, 
an improvement in the workers’ living conditions here and now, was more 
important. 

During the last sixty years, Lenin and his followers have applied various 
names to revisionism, such as “trade unionism,” ““economism,” “‘reformism,” and 
after the Communist seizure of power, “anarcho-syndicalism.” Nonetheless, 
their attitude towards this phenomenon and the problem as to what is more 
important, movement or the goal, are still valid today. B. Ponomarev, the author 
of the article “Fundamental Problems of the Struggle Against Revisionism at the 
Present Stage” characterizes the difference between reformism a/ias revisionism 
and Marxism as follows: 

The recognition of the inevitability of the dictatorship of the proletariat as a 
weapon for the destruction of the capitalist state and the building of socialism is 
the main theoretical principle and practical conclusion of Marxist-Leninist theory, 
[based on the] experience of revolution. This is the fundamental difference between 
revolutionary Marxists and reformists, who replace the class struggle for the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat and the victory of socialism with petty reforms, which 
do not affect the foundations of capitalism.? 

Bernstein’s concept implied in reality nothing more than the principle, 
“The goal is nothing, movement is everything.” The views of Russian “econo- 
mists” also amounted to the same principle. As Lenin put it, 


the copeck added to the ruble is nearer and dearer [to the workers] than any social- 

ism and any policy; they must wage a “struggle, knowing that they are struggling 

not for some future generations, but for themselves and their children.” 

The last phrase is a quotation from a lead article in the first issue of the “econ- 
omist” newspaper, Rabochaya mysl. Elsewhere, Lenin writes that they 


want the revolutionaries to recognize the “parity of the movement in the present,” . . . 
to recognize as desirable the waging of [those actions] which are just possible 
under given circumstances, and to recognize as possible the struggle “which 
they [the workers] wage in fact at a given moment.’”* 

Similar views are found in the works of present-day revisionists too. The 
theoretician A. Giolitti, who was recently excluded from the Italian Communist 
Party, wrote in his book Riforme e rivoluzione: 

The working class’ task consists today not in preparing for a major revolutionary 


leap with the aim of establishing a dictatorship of the proletariat, but in . . . gradually 
destroying the citadel of the private interests of the privileged classes.® 


Thus, Communists understand by revisionism attempts by Marxists to improve 
the workers’ standard of living by reforms, that is, without a forcible change in 
the existing system. For this reason, they consider “economism,” “reformism,” 
“trade unionism,” that is, the trade-union movement, merely different forms of 


2 Kommunist, No. 8 (1958), p. 119. 

3 V. I. Lenin, op. cit., 1951, V, 353. 

4 Tbid., 339. 

5 Quoted in Kommunist, No. 3 (1959), p. 92. 
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revisionism. In their opinion, such tendencies and successes achieved only hinder 
the establishment of the dictatorship of the proletariat. After seizing power, they 
combat such tendencies, calling them “anarcho-syndicalism.” 


The Social Roots of Revisionism 


The question arises here as to why those persons, who took Marx’ teachings 
on the dictatorship of the proletariat as their program, now doubt the correctness 
of these teachings. The answer to this question is once again to be found in Lenin, 
in particular in his work What is to be Done? Analyzing the social and political 
forces active in Russia at the beginning of the twentieth century, when the 
foundations of Bolshevism were laid, Lenin admitted the existence of two social 
forces, the workers’ movement and the revolutionary movement of the youth.® 
He then went on to write that the workers had, on the one hand, “‘awakened to a 
conscious life,” but, in contradiction to Marx’ expectations, had not realized the 
need for a dictatorship of the proletariat: 

We have said that the workers could not have a social-democratic consciousnes.. \t could 
only be implanted from outside. The history of all countries reveals that the working 
class is, exclusively with its own forces, only able to work out a trade-union con- 
sciousness, that is, a belief in the need to combine into unions, to wage a struggle 
against the masters, to obtain from the government those laws needed by the 
workers, and so on. The teachings of socialism have developed out of those phil- 
osophical, historical, and economic theories, which were worked out by the educated 
representatives of the propertied classes, the intelligentsia. ...In like manner in 
Russia too, the theoretical teachings of Social Democracy arose completely inde- 
pendent of the spontaneous workers’ movement, arose as a natural and inevitable 
result of the development of thought among the revolutionary socialist intelligentsia.” 


Lenin made it all too clear that this “spontaneous” development of the 
workers’ movement would inevitably lead to the abandonment of the struggle 
for the establishment of the dictatorship of the proletariat, and insisted that this 
development be prevented, in order to assure the establishment of such a 
dictatorship: 

The spontaneous development of the workers’ movement will lead to its sub- 
jection to bourgeois ideology, ... since [such a] workers’ movement is trade 
unionism. ... Hence our task, the task of Social Democracy, consists in a struggle 
against this spontaneity, in deflecting the workers’ movement from this spontaneous 
striving of trade unionism under the wing of the bourgeoisie and in attracting it 
to... revolutionary Social Democracy.® 
This striving to win over the workers later became known as the “union of 

socialism with the workers’ movement,” and was the main Bolshevik tactic in 
the struggle for power. 

According to Lenin, trade unionism isa natural result of the free, in Lenin’s 
terminology spontaneous, development of the workers’ movement. The Com- 

® V. I. Lenin, op. cit., 348. 


Ibid., 347—48. 
® Tbid., 356. 


munists have adhered to this standpoint for the last sixty years. They have merely 
added that the influence of revisionism has increased asa result of the appearance 
of a “workers’ aristocracy.” Ponomarev wrote in June 1958 on this subject: 


The deep roots of revisionism were revealed by Lenin. The social source of 
revisionism in the workers’ movement in the capitalist part of the world is primarily 
the presence of a workers’ aristocracy, which is fed with superprofits from the 
exploitation of the peoples of the colonial and dependent countries.*® 


Ponomarev writes that revisionism has a firm hold in Canada, Japan, Brasil, 
and Denmark, countries which do not have any colonies. Japan, by the way, 
has lost a war. No attempt is made to explain the difference between the “feeding 
of the workers’ aristocracy” and a rise in the workers’ standard of living, and to 
adjust such “feeding” to the so-called “law on the absolute and relative im- 
poverishment of the proletariat under capitalism.” 

In view of certain peculiarities in the development of European political 
thought, socialism gained from the very beginning a hold on the minds of the 
leaders of the workers’ movement. The only exception in this respect was Great 
Britain. The workers’ movement and working class itself were in the middle of 
the nineteenth century still in an embryonic state. Marx in particular demonstrated 
convincingly in his works that the facts available at the time made possible the 
deduction that society would in the future split into “proletarians” and “capita- 
lists,” the working class be impoverished, capital internationalized, and an inter- 
national workers’ movement created. Such tendencies were definitely in existence 
then. Their opposites, the differentiation of the working class, the formation of 
a group of white-collar workers, and so on, did not come to the fore in Western 
Europe until the end of the century, when the first laws on labor protection 
appeared. Hence Marx’ idea that the workers’ aims “can be achieved only by the 
forcible overthrow of the whole existing social structure” was clear, from the 
standpoint of the time.!° In time the situation changed. As industry developed 
and the political weight of the working class increased, both in Western Europe, 
and later on in Russia, the workers began to conclude that their aims could be 
achieved without the overthrow of the existing social structure. Trade-union 
consciousness, the view that “for the workers the copeck added to the ruble 
is nearer and dearer than any kind of socialism,” arose. 

By the beginning of the present century, this process had gone so far that 
Lenin was compelled to revise one of Marx’ basic theses, the idea that Communism 
is the only possible expression of the proletariat’s interests. Half a century after 
Marx, Lenin based his decisions on the supposition that the workers cannot 
realize the need for a dictatorship of the proletariat and branded as a revisionist 
anybody who refused to link socialism with the workers’ movement artificially, 
to implant a Communist consciousness on the workers’ movement from outside. 
Lenin himself was essentially a revisionist, since he questioned one of the funda- 
mental theses of dialectical materialism, the view that “social being determines 


® Kommunist, No. 8 (1958), p. 115. 
10 K, Marx and F. Engels, Jzbrannye proizvedeniya (Selected Works), Moscow, 1948, I, 39. 
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consciousness.” The workers, in accordance with this principle, worked out a 
corresponding consciousness, trade unionism, while the teachings of socialism 
corresponded to the way of life of the revolutionary intelligentsia, which, as Lenin 
put it, “came to Marxism completely independent of the workers’ movement.” 
Yet, even at that time, the question was formulated as follows: what is better, 
to follow the will of the workers, to follow the principle that “social being 
determines consciousness,” or, as Lenin put it, to “bow down to the spontaneity 
of the workers’ movement,” and to abandon the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
or alternatively to remain true to the program of the building of a dictatorship 
of the proletariat and to set about artificially linking socialism with the workers’ 
movement, ignoring Marx’ directive that the Communists had no intention of 
compelling the workers’ movement to accept “sectarian principles.” 


In the light of the above analysis, both revisionism, as Bernstein understood 
it, and Leninism arose because at the end of the nineteenth century a split 
appeared between Marx’ teachings and reality, between the workers’ vital 
interests and the idea of the dictatorship of the proletariat. It arose because 
by this time it was already too late to defend both the workers’ interests and the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. Hence, the revisionism of Bernstein and others 
and Leninism are both reexaminations of Marxism: the former entailed the 
rejection of the idea of the dictatorship of the proletariat in favor of the defense 
of the workers’ interests, while the latter entailed the reverse. 


Revisionism in the Socialist Countries 


Communist theoreticians are hard put to explain the existence of revisionism 


in the socialist countries, since these countries do not have capitalists capable of 
“feeding” the workers’ aristocracy. In search of an explanation, Ponomarev 
writes: 

The revival of zevisionism in some of the people’s democracies is linked with 
a number of reasons of an external and domestic nature. 

First, . . . industrialization has led to an important increase in the ranks of the 
working class through additions from the petty-bourgeois groups, from the former 
bourgeoisie, old officials and merchants. . . 

Second, in the people’s democracies, there is a deposed, but undefeated bour- 
geoisie, the intelligentsia which served the exploiting classes. . . 

Third, one of the reasons for the appearance of opportunistic deviations is the 
difficulties of socialist construction." 


This official explanation is not very convincing. Revisionism is found mainly 
in the Party. It is rather naive to think that, 13 to 14 years after the establishment 
of a Communist dictatorship, “elements from the bourgeoisie” and old officials, 
who have been deposed but not defeated, can play an important role in deter- 
mining what Party members think. The revisionists are by no means elderly 
persons, as the Polish and Hungarian events proved, but primarily young workers 


11 Kommunist, op. cit., p. 116. 


and students. References to relics of capitalism in the consciousness of the masses 
are in any case an inadequate explanation of growing revisionistic moods. Finally, 
no answer has been found to the question as to why such moods exist in the USSR 
itself. The Soviets have been in power for more than forty years. Nor has Titoism 
been explained. Information available leads one to the conclusion that Bolshevik 
propagandists themselves are not convinced by their own explanations. In 
February 1959, the magazine Kommunist published an article by a member of its 
editorial board, Head of the Party Central Committee Department for Propaganda 
and Agitation for the Union Republics L. Ilichev, in which he gave an entirely 
different reason for the tenacity of capitalist relics: 

The main reason for the existence of relics of capitalism in persons’ consciousness 
is the lag of social consciousness behind the social way of life. Socialism, as a new 
society, still preserves quite a few “birth marks,” traces of the old society. ... 
Of course, there is an internal link between the relics of the old, “birth marks,” 
in the economy and in consciousness. Inability to realize this is tantamount to 
abandoning materialism and yielding to idealism. On the other hand, to ignore 
relative independence in the development of consciousness is tantamount to slipping 
into a vulgarization of materialism. ...One cannot agree with assertions by the 
authors of some articles that it is possible to speak of ... the preservation of ele- 
ments of the old, bourgeois society only in regard to persons who have grown up 
or, at least, been born in a capitalist society, and not at all in regard to persons 
born and raised under socialism. ... This kind of view is an example of vulgari- 
zation.'* 

Not for nothing does Ilichev safeguard himself against the accusation of 
“idealism.” He is well aware that the thesis of the “relative independence of 
consciousness” can hardly be reconciled with the fundamental principle of 
materialism that “social being determines consciousness.” Communists are unable 
to provide a more or less satisfactory explanation of the events taking place. 
Indeed, the reference to “‘relics of capitalism in the consciousness of the masses,” 
advanced by Ilichev, implies in practice that, in his opinion, views either penctrat- 
ing into the country from abroad or else passed on by members of the older 
generation, who are more than forty years old, are proving stronger than Com- 
munist ideology, a system of propaganda, and a socialist way of life. On the basis 
of the official presentation of the socialist way of life, the principle “social being 
determines consciousness” automatically rules out deviations. 


The Primacy of Policy Over Economics 


In his time, Lenin based himself on the view that Communism and the workers’ 
movement were two completely different phenomena. He regarded trade unionism 
as the ideology of the workers’ movement, and socialism as the “natural and 
inevitable result of the development of thought among the revolutionary socialist 
intelligentsia.” Revisionism was accordingly, at the beginning of the twentieth 
century, the expression of the workers’ desire to struggle for their own aims, as 
opposed to for the aims of others. The Bolsheviks seized power in Russia in 1917 


12 Thid., No. 2 (1959), p. 26. 
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and the country underwent far-reaching social changes. Landowners, merchants, 
entrepreneurs, and individual peasants were all liquidated as classes. The kolkhoz 
system was created, the country was industrialized, and a new ruling class came 
into being, comprising mainly the technical intelligentsia. The latter produces 
persons corresponding approximately to Western managers. Nonetheless, in spite 
of the various events and changes which have taken place since the Soviets 
came to power, the main factors governing inner-political conflicts have re- 
mained the same. 


As pointed out above, Lenin’s main aim, prior to the Revolution, was to link 
socialism with the workers’ movement, that is, to subordinate the workers to 
the leadership of the revolutionary intelligentsia, as represented by an “organi- 
zation of professional revolutionaries,” whose fundamental interests were 
expressed in Marx’ theory of the dictatorship of the proletariat. After the Revo- 
lution, the professional revolutionaries became professional Party workers. The 
apparatchik is, as formerly, one of the most characteristic figures in Soviet society. 
His interests are still expressed in the thesis of the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
because dictatorship by the Communist Party means dictatorship by the apparat- 
chik, while the abolition of private property, that is, the concentration of all 
property in the hands of the state, is the material basis of his power. The dictator- 
ship of the proletariat is the end in itself for the apparatchik. As for the further 
development of the workers’ movement, that is, the movement of hired workers, 
which in its time was linked with socialism, formally the entire population, with 
the exception of the kolkhozniks, consists of proletarians, since everybody 
receives a wage or salary. In fact, the development was much more complex, 
since during the process of industrialization, the social differentiation of the 
workers took place in the USSR, as in other countries. At present, persons 
receiving a wage and officially regarded as members of the proletariat include the 
above-mentioned Party apparatchiki, qualified and unqualified workers, the 
technical intelligentsia, members of the armed forces, and possibly other groups, 
such as students. 


Although the situation has become more complex, the main argument as to 
what is more important, the goal or movement, has remained. In the conditions 
of a socialist state, this problem automatically becomes a conflict over the primacy 
of economics over policy. In the last forty years there have been numerous forms 
of “economism.” The first sign of this tendency was the campaign by the so-called 
Workers’ Opposition in 1920-21. The latter demanded that control of the 
economy be transferred to the so-called All-Russian Congress of Producers, 
which would have reduced the Party’s leading role and allowed semiproletarian 
elements to run the economy. From the very beginning Lenin took decisive steps 
to put down the Workers’ Opposition, accusing its members of two cardinal sins, 
the destruction of the unity of the Party and an anarcho-syndicalistic deviation, 
that is, economism. The Tenth Party Congress, held in March 1921, passed 
special decrees on both questions, a clear enough indication of the importance 
attached to the danger. 


2 Bulletin 


The Workers’ Opposition came to fore at the time when the social revolution, 
that is, the process of the formation of a new ruling group had only just begun 
and the workers had not yet split up into the present differentiated groups. In 
time, as this differentiation began to develop, economism began to take on a new 
form, a demand for the primacy of economics over policy. From the sociological 
standpoint, the entire working class did not participate in the argument, it was 
a conflict between the so-called production commanders and the Party apparatchiki. 
This conflict came to the surface at the March 1937 Party Central Committee 
plenary session. Stalin announced that economic successes do not prove that a 
particular person is not a “wrecker”: “A wrecker must from time to time show 
successes in his work, since this is the only means left to him as a wrecker to gain 
trust and to continue this wrecking activities.” Summing up, he demanded the 
restoration of the primacy of policy over economics: 


One must first draw the attention of our Party comrades, who are concerned 
in “current problems,” ... to the major political questions of an international 
and domestic nature. . . . It must be made clear to [them] that economic successes, 
the importance of which is indisputably great, ... depend entirely on successes by 
Party organizational and Party political work, without which economic successes 
may prove to be built on sand.'% 


Stalin’s speech of March 3, 1937 was of paramount importance. From that 
moment the Great Purge, which until then had on the whole only affected the old 
guard, was extended to the broad mass of the intelligentsia, and the purge of 
the enemies in one’s own ranks began. In 1947, Chairman of Gosplan N. Vozne- 
sensky published a book, The Soviet War Economy During World War II, in which 
he made a new attempt to make economic successes the criterion of all decisions 
and advanced the thesis that the so-called law of value is the regulating factor 
when making decisions in the economic field, and the principle of material interest 
the main motive force of the Soviet economy.!4 Although Voznesensky was shot 
in 1949, Stalin felt compelled in 1952 to attack his views again in his work 
Economic Problems of Socialism in the USSR. 


The reference to the necessity to develop heavy industry is a standard argu- 
ment of the defenders of the dictatorship of the proletariat, when they reject 
demands to raise the population’s standard of living and set out to justify the 
primacy of policy over economics. Their argument can always be seen as an 
insistence on the need to consolidate the dictatorship of the Party. After Stalin’s 
death, a characteristic argument was advanced by D. Shepilov in January 1955, 
at the time when he was a rising star on the Kremlin horizon and anxious to make 
a name for himself by attacking those Soviet economists, who were insisting on 
a reexamination of the principles applied in the running of the economy, and in 
particular on an increase in consumer goods’ output: 


18 Pravda, March 29, 1937. 
14 N. Voznesensky, Voennaya ekonomika SSSR v period Otechestvennoi voiny (The Soviet War Economy 
During World War II), Moscow, 1948, pp. 145—47 and 153. 
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The preferential ... growth in output of the means of production, as a law 
of a socialist economy, by no means excludes the fact that in some years it may 
be expedient and necessary from a practical standpoint, in order to remove a lag 
in production of consumer goods, to develop the light and food industries, and 
agriculture. However, in the statements quoted, the economists . . . suggest replacing 
the... preferential output of the means of production under socialism, as laid 
down by Marxist-Leninist theory, with the anti-Marxist principle of the primary 
development of consumer goods.?® 


In other words, Shepilov is not objecting to concessions being made to the 
workers. But he is a typical apparatchik and cannot agree with a demand to make 
a growth in the standard of living the criterion governing all decisions. 


The same idea was expressed rather more sharply in a lead article in Kommunist 
in February 1956: 


There were “theoreticians” who endeavored to dispute the correctness of such 
a course at the present stage, to prove the . . . necessity of disrupting the . . . growth 
of heavy industry... for the sake of light industry. But the Party unmasked the 
economists of woe. The Party’s struggle against their harmful and dangerous 
principles passed in importance beyond the framework of the present moment. 
It was in essence a struggle for the revolutionary future of our construction, for the 
victory of Communism.?* 


After the Twentieth Party Congress, and particularly after the overthrow of 
the so-called anti-Party group of Malenkov, Molotov, Kaganovich, and Shepilov, 
the problem of the primary development of light or heavy industry took on a 
different form. Khrushchev’s government announced a policy of improving the 


standard of living, but took at the same time a more decisive step in the direction 
of the goal set by Marx: The Twenty-first Party Congress decided to set about 
the all-out building of a Communist society. 


Titoism 


Another form of revisionism, National Communism or Titoism, developed 
out of the growing contradiction between reality and one of the most important 
principles of Marxism, the thesis of proletarian internationalism. Marx and 
Engels had based themselves on the view that, as capitalism developed, differences 
between nations would disappear. However, the development of capitalism did 
not lead to an internationalization of trade, industry, and thought. This fact has 
rather complicated the problem of mutual relations between the Marxist parties 
in the various countries, while the victory of the Communists in Russia has 
aggravated it even more, since the interests of the Soviet Communist Party do 
not always coincide with those of other Communist parties. Lenin was compelled 
to talk of subordinating some Communist parties to others and he adopted the 
following definition of the concept “proletarian internationalism”: “Proletarian 
internationalism demands . . . the subordination of the interests of the proletarian 

15 Pravda, January 24, 1955. 

18 Kommunist, No. 2 (1956), p. 5. 


struggle in one country to the interests of this struggle on a world-wide scale.”}? 
Any pressure aimed at subjection comes up against opposition, and in 1948 the 
resistance of the “National Communists” to the subjection of their own countries’ 
interests to those of the Communist movement as a whole came to a head with 
the Soviet—Yugoslav conflict. Tito evidently did not at first think it necessary 
to revise Communist principles, insofar as the matter was one of Yugoslav domestic 
policy. However, during the struggle against Soviet pressure, the Yugoslavs were 
compelled to pay more and more attention to the satisfaction of the needs of 
the working masses, and to forget about the realization of the Communist 
program, the abolition of private property. Member of the Yugoslav Party 
Central Committe M. Popovic, for example, wrote in the Party magazine Socija/- 
izm that the “worker’s income in our [Yugoslav] system forms the economic 
and also the social basis of his personal freedom, his rights and duties in 
society and attitude toward society.” Member of the editorial board of Kommunist 
V. Cheprakov countered with the remark that this was a “typically bourgeois 
and petty-bourgeois standpoint,” since, according to Marxism-Leninism, “at the 
basis of social relations lies not this or that principle of the distribution of 
income, but... the nature of production relations.”!® 


It is beyond the scope of the present article to go into the arguments between 
the various groups of Marxists, but the point can be made that the same problem 
has cropped up again—what is more important, movement or the goal, the 
system of distribution or mutual relationship with regard to ownership of the 
means of production, and, in the long run, an immediate improvement in the 
workers’ standard of living in a particular society, or the struggle for the building 
of the paradise of the future. 


In conclusion, revisionism arose at the end of the nineteenth century as a 
result of the discrepancy between Marx’ prophecies and reality, which later 
turned into a clash between the interests of the workers and the Marxist program 
for the dictatorship of the proletariat. After the Soviets’ seizure of power, the repre- 
sentatives of the revolutionary intelligentsia and Party apparatchiki came to 
see in the idea of the dictatorship of the proletariat the expression of their interests 
and fought for its establishment or preservation. Yet the existence of a dictatorship 
of the proletariat cannot prevent the representatives of the other classes from 
wishing to defend their interests. Since, in the conditions of a Communist 
dictatorship, a change in policy is only possible by an alteration in theoretical 
principles, revisionism is a phenomenon immanent in Communism. When 
explaining its existence, there is no need to refer to the “relative independence 
of consciousness,” or the influence of “old officials.” Revisionism is reborn 
time and again in Soviet conditions and cannot be stamped out. Experience 
has shown that the Party leaders find themselves compelled to apply extra- 
ordinary measures to crush it. The present attacks on revisionism can thus be 
taken as a sign of a coming purge. 


17 'V. I. Lenin, op. cit., 1950, XX XI, 126. 
18 Kommunist, No. 18 (1958), p. 104. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 
The Economy 


Industry and the Seven-Year Plan 


During the forty years since the Sovicts came to power, there has to date 
not been a single case of a current five-year plan being replaced by a new plan 
before it reached the end of its allotted period. One of the reasons for the present 
replacement of one plan with another is that Khrushchev considered it politically 
expedient for himself to create personally not only a new system of administration 
of Soviet industry, but also a new plan for its development. The latter was 
accordingly ratified at the Twenty-first Party Congress. The new Seven-Year 
Plan does not contain higher output figures for the last two years of the old 
Sixth Five-Year Plan, 1959-60, in comparison with the original figures contained 
in the old plan for 1960, The planned figures for the last year of the Sixth Five- 
Year Plan, as found in the Seven-Year Plan, are as a result much lower than the 
figures ratified by the Twentieth Party Congress in 1956. The Sixth Five-Year 
Plan’s figures for ferrous metallurgy were 53,000,000 tons of pig iron, 68,300,000 
of steel, and 52,700,000 tons of rolled metal in 1960.1 The Seven-Year Plan has 
totals of 46,300,000 to 47,900,000 tons of pig iron, 62,300,000 to 63,700,000 tons 
of steel, and 47,500,000 to 48,900,000 tons of rolled metal for 1960. The present 
output figure for the coal industry has dropped even more. The original figure 
was 593,000,000 tons of coal in 1960; the new one is 523,000,000 tons. Output 
of electric power is now 310 billion kilowatt-hours, as opposed to an earlier 
figure of 320 billion. The emphasis in the new plan on the construction of thermal 
power stations means that work on new hydroelectric power stations will be 
reduced to the minimum. In spite of the planned increase in capital construction 
by 1960, output of cement is to drop from 55,000,000 tons to a new figure of 
47,000,000. 

A comparison of the figures in the two plans for the consumer goods industry 
will show that the old targets have been reduced here also. The Sixth Five-Year 
Plan envisaged a total of 7.3 billion meters of cotton cloth by 1960; the target 
is now 6.4 billion. By 1960, output of woolen cloth was to reach 363,000,000 
meters; the new plan has 359,000,000. The footwear industry is now to manufac- 
ture 400,000,000 pairs of boots and shoes by 1960, as opposed to an earlier 
figure of 455,000,000. In other words, reductions in output figures in the field 
of heavy industry do not imply that light industry and the population will 
benefit. During the Seven-Year Plan, gross industrial output is to increase by 
80% by 1965, in comparison with 1958, including 85%—88% for output of 
producer goods, and 62%-—65% for consumer goods. Gross output is to go up 

1 Direktivy XX sexda KPSS po shestomu pyatiletnemu planu razvitiya narodnogo khoxyaistva SSSR na 
1956—1960 gg. (The Directives of the Twentieth Party Congress for the Sixth Five-Year Plan for the 
Development of the Soviet Economy in 1956—60), Moscow, 1956. 
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8.6% annually for 1959-65, with 9.3% for producer, and 7.3% for consumer 
goods. The annual average increase in industrial output is thus to be worth 
135 billion rubles, as opposed to 90 billion rubles during the seven years 1952—58.? 
The “Planned Figures for the Development of the Soviet Economy in 1959-65,” 
as published on November 14, 1958 and ratified by the Twenty-first Party Con- 
gress, reveal that Soviet industry is to develop at a much slower rate than earlier. 
The table below gives the rate of growth of industry for the Fifth Five-Year 
Plan (1951-55), the planned figures for the Sixth Five-Year Plan (1956-60), 
the Seven-Year Plan period (1959-65), and the five-year period 1959-63, as a 
basis for comparison with the earlier plan periods: 


Actual and Planned Growth of Soviet Industry, 1951—65 


(Percentages) 
—— 1951-55 ——— 1956—60 1959—63 1959—65 
Target Fulfillment Target Target Target 
Gross Industrial Output ...... 70 85 65 57 80 
Producer Goods .......... 80 91 70 63 85—88 
Consumer Goods ......... 60 46 62—65 


SOURCES: KPSS v rezolyutsiyakb i beer sed | konferentsii i plenumov TsK (The Communist Party of the Soviet Union in Res- 
olutions and Decisions of Cong ind Plenums of the Central Committee), Moscow, 7th ed., 1953; Direktiey XX 
sezda KPSS po shestomu pyatil plans 1 y deme ower SSSR na 1956--60 2g. (The Directives of the Twentieth Party Congress 
for the Sixth Five-Year Plan for the serene te of the Soviet Economy in 1956-60); 3 Moscow, 1956; Pravda, January 28, 1959. 


The slower development of Soviet heavy industry is explained mainly by 
the switch from older equipment to more modern machinery. All the main 
plants are to be modernized and reconstructed, beginning with 1959. Hence, 
output in the immediate future will drop off somewhat. There will be a lag in 
output behind the original figures, as ratified by the Twentieth Party Congress, 
in spite of the fact that the planned increases for 1959-65 will be in excess of 
the actual increases for the seven-year period 1952-58: 


Actual and Planned Increases in Output of Selected Items, 1952-65 


Rolled Metal (Million Tons) 18.9  22.1—27.1 
215.1 100—113 
Electric Power (Billion Kilowatt-Hours) ......... 129.0 267—287 
Gas (Billion Cubic Meters) ...........000eeeeeee 22.6 120.2 
Automobiles (Thousands) 222.3 239-345 
Cotton Cloth (Billion Meters) ..............0000: 1.0 1.9—2.2 
Woolen Cloth (Million Meters) ...............5. 127.0 197.0 
Leather Footwear (Million Pairs) .............++- 116.0 159.0 
SOURCES: P, ble SSSR: Statistich ky sbornik (Soviet Industry: A Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 1957; Narodnoe kboz- 
yaittvo SSSR v 1956 godu : Statistichesk ni ke 1 Economy of the USSR in 1956: A Statistical Yearbook ), Moscow, 1957; 


Pravda, November 14, 1958 and wet 16, 1959. 


2 Pravda, November 14, 1958 and January 28, 1959. 
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1952—58 1959—65 
(Actual) (Planned) 
17.7 25.4—30.4 
|_| 


The Seven-Year Plan has given pride of place of the strategically important 
ferrous and nonferrous metal industries. By 1965, output of pig iron is to be 
65,000,000 to 70,000,000 tons, or 65°%4—77% more than in 1958; steel, 86,000,000 
to 91,000,000 tons, or 56%—65% more; rolled metal, 65,000,000 to 70,000,000, 
or 52%-64% more. Output of aluminum is to go up by 180%; copper, by 90%; 
output of nickel, magnesium, titanium, germanium, silicon, and other nonferrous 
and rare metals is to be stepped up. New plants will increase output of pig iron 
by 24,000,000 to 30,000,000 tons. The actual increase in output capacity for 
1952-58 was 16,100,000. The figure for steel is 28,000 to 36,000,000 tons more, 
as opposed to 12,400,000; and for rolled metal, 23,000,000 to 29,000,000 tons 
more, as opposed to 6,900,000 for the preceding seven years.* In the ferrous 
metal industry, new blast furnaces with capacities of 2,000 and 2,286 cubic 
meters are to be built, besides various large open-hearth furnaces and rolling 
mills. In nonferrous metallurgy, new plants and sections are to begin working 
in the aluminum industry. The USSR is rich in deposits of aluminum. Major 
plants are being built in Sumgait in the Azerbaidzhan SSR; Stalingrad; and 
Nadvoitsy in the Karelian ASSR. The preliminary work is to be done for the 
construction of new plants, one in Krasnoyarsk Krai and two in Irkutsk Oblast. 
They are to be supplied with ore from local deposits and cheap power from 
the thermal and hydroelectric power stations presently being built in this part 
of Siberia. Large deposits of industrial diamonds have been located in Yakutia 
and the Urals. By 1965, output of industrial diamonds is to go up 14 times over 
1958 output.® 

Contrary to the Party Central Committee decree of May 6, 1958, the Seven- 
Year Plan envisages a slight lag in the growth of the chemical industry. The 
new increase is only 200% over 1958. Much attention is to be paid to the manu- 
facture of synthetic materials. Output of artificial fibers is to rise by 250% —300%; 
synthetic fibers by 12 to 14 times; plastics and synthetic resins by 550%. Greater 
use is to be made of natural and manufactured gases in the synthetic materials 
industry. This applies particularly to synthetic rubber; earlier, ethyl alcohol was 
used. About 1.3 billion rubles will accordingly be economized. Artificial fertilizers 
are to be produced with manufactured gas, economizing about 4 billion rubles.® 
During the plan period, 140 new chemical industry enterprises are to be finished, 
and more than 130 others reconstructed. Most of the new equipment for the 
chemical industry is to come from abroad. The Dnepropetrovsk Tire Plant is 
to purchase more than 80% of its equipment from Great Britain. Orders have 
also been placed elsewhere, including with the Krupp Plant in West Germany. 

In the fuel industry, oil and gas are gradually to take the place of the coal 
industry as the main suppliers of fuel. By 1965, they are to comprise 51%, of all 
Soviet fuel output, as opposed to 31% at present. Coal is to drop from 59% to 


3 Tbid., November 14, 1958. 

* Sovetsky Soyuz, No.2 (1959); Promyshh k icheskaya gazeta, January 7 and March 27, 1959; G. 
N. Cherdantsev, Ekonomicheskaya geografiya SSSR (An Economic Geography of the USSR), Moscow, 1958. 

5 Pravda, January 28, 1959. 

Ibid. 


43%, in 1965.7 In view of the strategic importance of the petroleum industry, 
output is to be stepped up to 240,000,000 tons by 1965, an increase of 100% 
over 1958. The annual increase is to be 16,700,000 to 18,100,000 tons, as opposed 
to 6,600,000 during the Fifth Five-Year Plan, and 14,200,000 for the first three 
years of the Sixth, 1956-58. There is to be 120% more initial refining; 330% 
more catalytic cracking; and 18 times more catalytic reforming. Output of the 
various types of oils is to increase by 100%. Refineries with capacities of from 
12,000,000 to 18,000,000 tons per year and twenty gasoline plants are to be 
built. In the gas industry, output in 1965 is to reach 150 billion cubic meters, 
as opposed to 29.8 billion in 1958, an increase of more than 400%. More than 
80%, of this total will go to heavy industry. Manufactured gas is to amount to 
15.4 billion cubic meters by 1965, 180% more than in 1958. During the Plan, 
26,000 kilometers of new pipelines are to be laid.® 

In the coal industry, output is to reach 596,000,000 to 609,000,000 tons by 1965, 
an increase of 20%—23% over 1958. Output of eastern-region high-quality coal 
and of coking coals is to rise 45% and 56% respectively, providing 150,000,000 
to 156,000,000 tons of these two types of coal by 1965. New pits for the mining 
of coking coals are to have a much greater capacity than those presently working 
in the USSR.® In the power industry, several major thermal power stations are 
to be constructed. Only those hydroelectric power stations begun in the first 
three years of the Sixth Five-Year Plan will be completed. Major power stations 
which will come into operation during the plan period are the Stalingrad, with 
a capacity of 2,300,000 kilowatts, and the Bratsk, with 3,600,000 kilowatts. 
The shift of emphasis in the Plan means that the thermal power stations planned 
will be much more powerful than originally intended, 140% in all. Turbines with 
capacities of 100,000 to 150,000, 200,000 and 300,000 kilowatts are to be in- 
stalled, while the thermal power stations will account for 50,000,000 kilowatts 
out of a total new capacity of 60,000,000.1° New hydroelectric power stations 
are only to be built in those regions without supplies of cheap fuel. Further, 
various atomic power stations are also to come into operation. The first turbine, 
with a capacity of 100,000 kilowatts, began working toward the end of 1958.1! 
In the automobile industry, output is to rise 50% to 70% by 1965, giving a 
figure of 750,000 to 856,000 units. Output of metal-cutting machine tools is 
to reach 190,000—200,000, an increase of 40% to 50% over 1958.1? In the cement 
industry, output is to be 75,000,000 to 81,000,000 tons by 1965, as opposed to 
33,300,000 in 1958. 

In the light industry, gross output is to increase by about 60% over the next 
seven years. By 1965, 7.7 to 8.0 billion meters of cotton cloth are to be manufactured, 
33% to 38% more than in 1958. This figure depends on a total of 6,100,000 tons 


7 Promyshh konomicheskaya gazeta, December 5, 1958. 
8 Heftyanoe khozyaistvo, No. 1 (1959), p. 10. 

® Upgol, No. 2 (1959), p. 2. 

10 Elektrichestvo, No. 1 (1959), p. 1. 

11 Pravda, January 16, 1959. 

12 Planovoe khozyaistvo, No. 3 (1959), pp. 42—52. 
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of raw cotton being harvested. Woolen cloth output is to reach 500,000,000 
meters, with greater use of synthetic and artificial fibers, an increase of 67%. 
In the first years of the Plan, the figures for woolen and cotton cloth may well 
not be fulfilled. Realizing this, the Central Statistical Administration, in its 
report for the first three months of 1959, suddenly switched from billions of 
linear meters to billions of square meters.!* Output of leather footwear, with 
greater use of artificial leather, will be 515 million pairs in 1965, an increase of 
59,000,000, or 45% over 1958. About 156 new enterprises are to be built, while 
the building and equipping of 114 others, begun before 1959, is to be completed. 
These new enterprises will step up capacity as follows: spinning, by 260% ; weaving 
by 190%; and the footwear industry’s output by 100%, in comparison with 
1952-58.14 

Gosplan is doing its best to have new light industry enterprises situated as 
near as possible to the main consumer regions. Soviet economists are continually 
pointing out that most light industry enterprises are badly situated, resulting in 
unnecessary cross hauls of raw materials and finished products. It has also been 
admitted that the major textile plants set up since the Soviets came to power 
in the country’s most important economic regions have not altered the situation. 
At the beginning of 1959, the USSR’s central regions, which contain 22% of 
the population, were producing 78%, of all cotton cloth; 65% of woolen cloth; 
75%, of all silk fabrics; and 73% of all linen cloth. The country’s eastern regions, 
the Far East, the Urals, Siberia, and Central Asia, contain 30% of the total 
population. They supply 50% of the USSR’s raw wool, while Central Asia 
supplies 90% of the raw cotton.!5 The amount of finished goods produced by 
these regions in relation to overall Soviet output is to be stepped up by 1965, 
as the table below shows: 


Actual and Planned Eastern-Region Output of Selected Light Industry Goods 
(Percentage of Total USSR Output) 


SOURCE: Pr 


As a result of the shift in the location of light industry enterprises, gross 
output in this branch of industry will go up more than 500% in East Siberia, 
and more than 200% in Western Siberia and the Urals. The annual average 
increase in output of woolen cloth for the USSR as a whole is to be 7.4%, and 
in the eastern regions, 34%. Manufacture of silk fabrics is likewise to increase 
by 8.3% for the USSR, and 42.1% for the East per year. Of the 10 new enter- 


13 Pravda, April 14, 1959. 
14 [bid., January 28, 1959. 
18 Promyshlenno-ekonomicheskaya gazeta, April 26, 1959. 
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(Actual) (Planned) 
4.6 21.5 
11—13 26—27 
Leather Footwear ..............+.. 18—20 22—24 
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prises of the wool industry to be constructed during the Seven-Year Plan, 
7 will be found in the Urals, the Far East, Siberia, the Kirgiz and Uzbek SSR’s. 
Wool-scouring plants are to be built in the East. To date unscoured wool from 
the East has had to be transported 7,000 kilometers to scouring plants in Kharkov 
and Chernigov. The Central Asian republics have been mainly manufacturing 
natural silk. During the Plan, more than 30 plants are to be built for the production 
of synthetic and artificial fibers. More than half of these are to be located in the 
Central Asian republics.!¢ 

In the food industry, new equipment is to be introduced, along with the 
automation and mechanization of production processes, in order to improve 
working conditions as a means of raising labor productivity. By the end of the 
Plan, output of grain is to be 160,000,000 to 180,000,000 metric tons; sugar 
beets, 76,000,000 to 84,000,000 tons; meat, slaughter weight, not less than 
16,000,000 tons, or double the 1958 figure; milk, 100,000,000 to 105,000,000 
tons, or 80% more. Thus, the planned figures for the food industry are based 
mainly on increases in the agricultural field. As for the latter, not one of the 
recent plans for output of grain, sugar beets, or meat has been fulfilled. Gross 
output in the food industry is to rise 70% over 1958. In 1965 alone this increase 
will amount to 150 billion rubles, a sum equal to the total value of produce in 
1955.17 Output of the main food industry products for 1965, in comparison 
with the 1958 figures, are shown below: 


Planned and Actual Output of Basic Food Industry Products 


1958 1965 Percentage 

(Actual) (Planned) Increase 
Meat (Million Tons)* .........ccseccessesees 2.9 6.1 114 
Animal Fats (Million Tons)* .............0+. 0.6 1.0 58 
Dairy Products (Million Tons) ............... 6.0 13.5 123 
Cheese (Thousand Tons) .............00e0008 149.8 352.0 135 
Vegetable Oil (Million Tons)* ............. or 1.2 2.0 61 

Ten 58.0 89.0 53 
Preserves (Billion Cans) .............eeeeeees 4.0 7.2 80 
Ethyl Alcohol (Million Decaliters)® ........... 163.3 202.8 24 
Wine (Million Decaliters) ...............0005 46.5 136.0 192 
Soap and Synthetic Detergents (Million Tons)... 1.3 2.1 60 


* State reserves only, excluding the kolkhozes. 
® Includes 115,600,000 decaliters made from foodstuffs in 1958; and a planned figure of 100,000,000 for 1965, a drop of 13%. 
SOURCE: Planovee kbozyaistvo, No. 3 (1959), p. 67. 


In 1958, serious problems arose in the Soviet meat industry. Purchase of 
cattle by the state, for example, rose 130% over the last eight years, while output 
capacity went up by only 55%. Over 1959-65, about 200 meat combines and 
numerous other meat and poultry processing plants will have to be built. Refrig- 
eration space is also to be extended considerably. About 1,000 enterprises 


16 Jbid. 
17 Planovoe khozyaistvo, No. 3 (1959), p. 67. 


are to be built to increase output of milk and dairy products. Overall production 
is to go up 100% in all.'® New sugar refineries will increase output by 90% 
by the end of the Plan, reaching 41—44 kilograms annually per capita, instead 
of 26 in 1958. In 1958, the sugar-beet harvest was 51,000,000 tons, as opposed 
to 23,000,000 in 1953. Sugar output was 5,250,000 tons. By 1965, output is to be 
10,000,000 tons per year, with a harvest of 81,000,000 tons of sugar beet. All in 
all, 83 refineries are to be built. Earlier, most sugar was refined in the Ukraine. 
At present a major sugar-refining industry is being created in Krasnodar Krai, 
where 14 new refineries are being built. The sugar industry is also to be developed 
in the Belorussian, Kazakh, and Moldavian SSR’s. In 1965, the RSFSR is to 
produce 3,500,000 tons of sugar per year, that is, 220% more than in 1958. 
The Ukraine is to produce 5,300,000 tons, or 53% of the total for the USSR.!® 

In 1965, output of canned food products is to increase to 7.2 billion cans 
as opposed to 4 billion in 1958, that is, 80% more. This will give a figure of 
32 cans per capita, as opposed to 19 in 1958. About 200 canneries are to be 
built, mainly in the eastern and central regions of the RSFSR and the Ukrainian 
SSR. Output of ethyl alcohol is to be stepped up by 24% to meet the needs of 
the food and medical.industries. Various enterprises are to be switched over to 
synthetic alcohol prepared from petroleum gases. This will in turn free 1,700,000 
tons of grain. Capital investments for the next seven years in the food industry 
are to amount to 35 billion rubles, or 150% more than for the preceding seven 
years. Of this figure, 73% is to be used to develop output of meat, sugar, and 
milk, The Plan envisages the introduction of new technological processes, the 
automation and mechanization of production processes. Labor productivity is 
to rise by 48%, and the cost price of produce drop by 6% in the food industry.?° 

Many Soviet writers are presently discussing the question of economic 
competition with the United States. Most of them state that the USSR can 
overtake the West economically over the next seven years. Others, however, 
such as Professor E. Y. Lokshin, believe that more time will be needed: 


The Soviet Union still lags considerably behind the United States in overall 
industrial output. It follows that in economic competition with the United States 
we shall at first have to overtake ...in gross output, and then in production per 
capita of the population.?4 


As far as gross output is concerned, Soviet output can, by way of comparison 
with the United States, be divided into four groups. The first contains the sugar 
industry which produces slightly more than its United States counterpart. 
The United States prefers to import about four fifths of its sugar from Hawaii, 
Cuba, Puerto Rico, and the Philippines. The second has those branches which 
produce about the same as the United States, iron ore, coal, woolen cloth. The 
United States imports a considerable amount of woolen cloth from Great Britain. 

Tbid. 

19 Tbid., p. 70. 

20 Jbid. 

21K, Y. Lokshin, Perspektivy razvitiya promyshlennosti SSSR na blizhaishie pyatnadtsat let (The Pros- 
pects for the Development of Soviet Industry for the Next Fifteen Years), Moscow, 1958, p. 18. 
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The third contains the ferrous metal industry, output of cement and leather 
footwear, that is, those branches with about 50% of the United States figure. 
The fourth contains output of petroleum, gas, and electric power. Here the USSR 
lags some 250%,—300%, behind the United States. Output of gas is as much as 
12 times less.22 Soviet economist N. N. Lyubimov, a professor at the Moscow 
Institute for International Relations, takes a rosy view of competition with the 
United States. He calculates that the USSR will overtake the United States by 1970: 


It must be remembered that there are two clear stages . . . in economic compe- 
tition with capitalism. 

The first of these is the year 1965, when, on the results of the fulfillment of the 
Seven-Year Plan, the Soviet Union will occupy first place in Europe in industrial 
output per capita of population. 

The second is the year 1970 (or earlier), when the USSR will occupy first place 
in the world, both in gross output and in produce per capita of population.** 

The table below shows that, in spite of Soviet assertions, the USSR will 
not be able to overtake the United States by 1972, let alone 1965. The figures 
for per capita output are based on the normal growth in the Soviet population, 
3,500,000 per year. The population on January 1, 1959 is taken as 208,800,000; 
at the end of 1965, as 232,000,000; and at the end of 1972, as 256,000,000. United 
States industrial output is based on actual figures for 1957. 


Comparison of US and USSR Per Capita Output of Selected Industrial Items 


Pig Iron (Kilograms) 
Steel (Kilograms) 
Coal (Kilograms) 


Cement (Kilograms) 

Electric Power (Kilowatt-Hours) .... 
Gas (Cubic Meters) 

Woolen Cloth (Meters) 

Leather Footwear (Pairs) 


Sugar (Kilograms) 
SOURCES: Prande, November 7, 1957; November 14, 1958; January 16 and 27, 1959; The Handbook of Basic Economic Statistics, quoted 
in Konyunkturny obzor (Review of the Economic Situation), Moscow, 1958, p. 23. 

The approach of the Party Central Committee and Council of Ministers of 
the USSR to the compilation of plans for the first year of the Seven-Year Plan 
reveals that they are by no means sure of themselves. To date, no planned figures 
have been issued for 1959. Various conferences have been convened to fix the 
increases in output for 1959. These increases will be added to the annual plan 
in cases of success, or ignored, if not fulfilled. The annual plan will presumably 
not be published until the second half of 1959, along with the figures for plan 
fulfillment for the first six months of the year. G. A. Vvedensky 


22 Thid. 
23 Sovetsky Soyuz, No. 4 (1959), p. 30. 
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Measuring Soviet Economic Progress 


Various economists, mainly in the United States, are trying hard to find some 
reliable methods of measuring the achievements of the Soviet planned economy in 
comparison with the economies of the Western world. The main difficulty arises 
from the shortage of Soviet statistical data needed for such comparisons. A variety 
of systems of ingeniously constructed index numbers is devised, but all of them 
have been and can be severely criticized, mostly on the ground of the weight 
factors used. The latter are in some cases even obtained from United States data. 
Owing to these difficulties, some economists, however, limit their efforts to 
simple comparisons of output of coal, oil, iron, steel, and so on, expressed in 
absolute figures, in the Soviet Union with figures for some of the so-called 
capitalist countries, usually the United States of America. But even the conclusions 
derived from comparisons of this kind are, for various reasons, misleading. 


Reliability of Soviet Output Data. Soviet data showing the annual output of 
various commodities, such as steel, pig iron, coal, are derived from the annual 
reports of Soviet mines, factories, and other enterprises on fulfillment of their 
annual plans. The managers of these enterprises and very often too the authorities, 
to whom they are responsible, are only too anxious to report that the planned 
targets have been attained and the plan successfully fulfilled. Special premiums, 
ranging up to 200% of the basic salary, are paid to managers and chief engineers 
when the planned output is exceeded.’ In cases of nonfulfillment of a plan, 
however, the manager is liable to find himself in hot water, possibly even in- 
volving removal from his post. Unable to meet the planned output figure, which, 
as we shall see later, is increased year after year in order to speed up production, 
Soviet enterprises, according to the Soviet press, often report exaggerated output 
data. This is done by the use of various tricks in accounting and many other 
ingenious ways. Therefore, Soviet output figures are hardly likely to be more 
reliable than figures showing the total income of the population in countries where 
it is computed on the basis of the declarations each individual hands in for assess- 
ment of income tax. The unreliability of these two sets of figures differs only in 
that their bias is reversed. While the income calculated from declarations for the 
assessment of the income tax is understated, the output computed from Soviet 
reports on plan fulfillment is distorted in an upward direction. 


In order to obtain more comparable data, some economists use input data 
for coal, steel, and so on, instead of output figures. Input data are obtained 
by subtracting from output data the quantities exported and adding the quan- 
tities imported. As far as Soviet data are concerned, this method means an 
additional distortion in an upward direction. This is due to the fact that, in 
addition to the so-called operative reserves or stocks of various raw materials 
placed at the disposal of individual enterprises, ministries, and other authorities 
controlling Soviet industry, the Soviet Union accumulates special reserves, the 
so-called state reserves, for major emergencies and particularly for the possibility 


1 Ekonomika promyshlennosti SSSR (The Economics of Sovict Industry), Moscow, 1956, p. 386. 
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of a new war. Speaking of these reserves, Prime Minister Bulganin stated in 1955: 
“Reserves are our power, they mean the strengthening of the country’s defensive 
capacity. ... The increase in the state reserves of raw materials, fuel, industrial 
goods, and foodstuffs is our most important task.”*? The actual size of the Soviet 
state reserves and the yearly contributions to them are not made public. It is, 
however, known that, according to the Fourth Five-Year Plan (1946-50), the 
increase in the state reserves in 1950 was to have amounted to 6% of the total 
national income for that year.* The Fifth Five-Year Plan (1951—55) provided for 
a 100% increase in the already accumulated state reserves. Even from these 
incomplete data, it follows that the quantities of various raw materials and 
industrial goods added yearly to the state reserves are not small and undoubtedly 
influence computations as to input data, as outlined above. Because Western 
countries do not, as a rule, accumulate reserves for the needs of a coming war, 
Soviet contributions to their state reserves should be subtracted from their input 
data in order to obtain somewhat comparable data. 


Output of Basic Products as Indicators of Economic Growth. Sometimes individual 
or several economic indicators are selected, such as output, or input, of basic 
products such as coal, pig iron, stecl, and their rates of growth accepted as an 
approximate picture of the growth of industry as a whole, both for the Soviet 
Union and for the countries chosen for comparison. As to the so-called capitalist 
countries, where the growth in the different branches of industry is more or less 
free from immediate governmental control and is determined by the prevailing 
market prices, the growth in output, or input, of some basic products can be 
regarded as a very rough measure of the rate of growth of industry as a whole. 
Unfortunately, this is hardly possible in the case of the Soviet Union. While in the 
so-called capitalist countries the increased output, or input, of such basic com- 
modities as fuel or steel is a consequence of industry as a whole growing, in the 
Soviet Union the situation is rather the reverse. 

In the Soviet Union, the Communist Party issues instructions, called directives, 
consisting of targets or tasks concerning the output of the most important 
commodities, from the Party’s point of view, during the period of time planned. 
Output of these commodities is then regarded as the basic link or key element in 
the plan, and output of other commodities adjusted accordingly. The targets for 
the Sixth Five-Year Plan (1956-60), for example, were approved by the Twentieth 
Party Congress in 1956. The Congress stressed that “the Communist Party 
considers it absolutely necessary to ensure in the future, too, an exceptional 
growth in heavy industry, particularly ferrous and nonferrous metallurgy, the 
coal and petroleum industries, the power industry, machine building, and output 
of chemical products and building materials.” The targets for the present Seven- 


_r khozyaistvo, February 10, 1955. 

3 A. K. Suchkov, Gosudarstvennye dokhody SSSR (The National Income of the USSR), Moscow, 
1949, p. 8. 

* Kommunist, No. 20 (1952), p. 81. 

5 A. I. Pashkov, Ekonomichesky zakon preimushchestvennogo rosta proizvodstva sredstv proizvodstva (The 
Economic Law of the Preferential Growth in Producer Goods Output), Moscow, 1958, p. 125. 
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Year Plan (1959-65) were approved by the Twenty-first Party Congress in 1959. 
At this Congress Gosplan Chairman I. I. Kuzmin declared in his speech that “‘the 
branches of decisive importance in the socialist economy, metallurgy, chemistry, 
the fuel and power industries, will develop as rapidly as possible.”* The Congress 
resolutions emphasized again that “the Communist Party attaches paramount 
importance to the development of industry, and particularly of heavy industry, 
the foundation of the socialist economy and of the country’s might.”? Thus, 
the Party fixes such targets for heavy industry that its growth outstrips that of 
other branches of Soviet industry. This means that output of pig iron, steel, coal, 
and other heavy industry products is not a consequence of the general growth of 
the Soviet industry as a whole, but is rather an independent growth, to which 
production of other branches of industry is more or less adjusted. As a result, 
increase in the output of steel, iron, and other similar basic commodities in the 
Soviet Union is far from being as good an indicator of the general growth of 
industry as a whole, as is the case in the so-called capitalist countries. At best, the 
rates of increase in output of the basic commodities mentioned above indicate the 
growth of only part of Soviet industry, and then primarily of those branches 
working for military purposes. 

According to Colonel A. Lagovsky, the Soviet expert in war economics, 


the socialist system of economy can do more for the military might of a country than 
the capitalist one with the same economic achievements. ... During [World War 
II], our country had, for example, less steel and coal than our enemy. But the socialist 
system of economy gave us the possibility of making better use of our resources. 
Our industry turned out more tanks, cannons, ammunition, and so on, per 100,000 
tons of steel produced than any other country.* 


Minister of Defense Marshal R. Malinovsky reassured the Twenty-first Party 
Congress that at present the Soviet Army is equipped technically “in complete 
accordance with contemporary military requirements.”® According to Khrush- 
chev, the Soviet Union has started mass production of intercontinental ballistic 
missiles.1° 

While some branches of industry, as, for example, the war industry, are 
supplied with supermodern equipment, other important branches, such as those 
producing consumer goods, remain equipped with obsolete machinery and their 
output is far from sufficient to meet the demand at the existing prices fixed by the 
government. A few examples will make the situation clear. 

Of all the machines in the Moscow Trekhgornaya manufaktura Textile Factory 
on January 1, 1955, the average age of the mechanical looms was 60 years; of 
cloth printing machines, 61 years; of grinding machines, 60 years.1! This means 
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10 Tbid., February 13, 1959. 

11 Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 7 (1957), p. 49. 


that most of these machines must have been installed during the last century, that 
is, long before the Communist Revolution. Nor is the situation better in other 
textile plants. In 1957, it was revealed that about 4,000,000 spindles, about 
100,000 looms, and the bulk of the dyeing and processing equipment in the light 
industry were antiquated and worn out.!* Yet in 1955, according to official Soviet 
statistics, Soviet light industry had 11,000,000 spindles and 261,000 looms.!* Thus, 
a substantial part of this equipment is obsolete. Again, in 1955, the Soviet fishing 
industry needed replacements for about 100 various types of machines, but could 
obtain annually replacements for not more than 5 to 6 types.!4 At a 1957 Supreme 
Soviet session, the Tula Oblast representative complained: “Many dairies and 
creameries have neither premises, nor equipment and vessels. This hampers 
purchases and causes great waste of products, especially in summer. The situation 
is the same in the meat packing plants.” 15 In 1958, it was pointed out at the Third 
Congress of Food Industry Workers that in 1957 in the city of Moscow milk to 
the value of 13,000,000 rubles was wasted owing to a shortage of refrigeration 
facilities.1® In 1959, the newspaper Trud complained that in some Soviet cities 
there is a shortage of clinical thermometers, and that those types of medicine in 
great demand are often unavailable.!? These examples show that, along with a 
supermodern industry producing rockets, missiles, atomic bombs, and other war 
equipment, the USSR has many factories producing consumer goods with anti- 
quated and worn-out equipment. This branch of industry seems to be influenced 
very little by the amazing growth in the output of steel, iron, and other basic 
commodities reported during recent years. 


Selection of Economic Indicators. The term “planned economy” induces many 
people to think of the Soviet planned economy as a smooth process both anti- 
cipated and directed by plans. Nothing could be more erroneous. Even a plan 
can contain mutually unadjusted parts, serious mistakes and omissions. As a 
matter of fact, this occurs in the Soviet Union, too, and quite often at that. In 1956, 
at the Twentieth Party Congress, Chairman of the Committee for Long-Term 
Planning N. K. Baibakov admitted that planning had begun to lose its significance 
and stated that “the State Planning Commission must be primarily k!amed because 
it has made mistakes.”!8 A treatise on the history of the Soviet planning, pub- 
lished by the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, also points out that “the planning 
organs make mistakes and miscalculations, which cause temporary and partial 
disproportion in the country’s economy.” As a striking example, the book 
mentions that, during the Fifth Five-Year Plan (1951-55), the increase in the 
output of coal was not properly adjusted to the growing needs of industry, which 
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resulted in an acute shortage of coal in the European part of the Soviet Union, 
beginning with the middle of the five-year period mentioned.!® Numerous similar 
examples could be cited. 


In order to avoid such disproportion, the planning authorities work out 
special, so-called “material balances” for the most important commodities. These 
balances show the quantities of each commodity to be produced and the quantities 
.o be used for different purposes. In 1952, more than 1,600 such material balances 
were prepared.?° Though this number covers only a small part of all commodities 
produced, even then it was found to be very difficult to adjust these balances to 
each other. But to work out material balances for every commodity produced and 
to adjust them accordingly seems to be an impracticable task. The result is that 
output of many commodities does not meet the needs of the industry. In 1955, 
ihe journal Voprosy ekonomiki complained: “A fundamental shortcoming in the 
plans for supplying raw materials and equipment is the lack of agreement and 
adjustment between them and production plans.”?! This causes an enormous 
number of perpetually occurring bottlenecks. It often happens that the lack of 
some trifling, but badly needed, articles holds up for some time the production 
of various goods. There have been cases when enormous stocks of machines 
could not be delivered because some minor parts had not been supplied. Stocks 
of ready-made clothes lay in factories until the managers succeeded in obtaining 
buttons. Enterprises waiting in vain for the raw materials allocated often make use 
of so-called “pushers,” though this practice is forbidden. The latter are special 
agents who go to the supplier, pester and urge him to deliver the commodities 
needed. The number of such pushers is great. Member of the Soviet Control 
Committee M. Afonin stated recently that 


hitherto the sending of “pushers” to factories and mills and to supply, marketing, and 
other agencies, in order to obtain . . . raw materials and finished goods, has not ceased. 
During eight months of last year, more than 4,800 persons, not counting drivers, 
visited the Gorky Automobile Plant in order to obtain cars and parts. The plant 
itself sent in its turn more than 3,900 persons to other enterprises and agencies in 
order to obtain raw materials and equipment.?* 


This situation is aggravated by the fact that the stable prices fixed by the 
Soviet government do not stimulate production. Nor is there any competition. 
In order to speed up production of various commodities, output is planned 
according to the so-called progressive norms, that is, planned output per the 
same equipment and number of workers is raised every year. But in spite of the 
high premiums mentioned earlier, a great number of plants are not able to attain 
the planned output. Prime Minister Bulganin mentioned in one of his speeches in 
1955 that 31% of all enterprises did not fulfill their plans in 1951; 39% in 1952; 
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40% in 1953; and 36% in 1954.23 In many cases when the planned output, 
expressed in rubles or tons, is attained, this is achieved by selecting from the plan 
and producing excessive quantities of those types of commodities most convenient 
from the point of view of plan fulfillment, but not necessarily those needed. The 
steel industry, for example, has often been criticized in the press and at various 
conferences for insufficient output of rolled stock of lightened and more econom- 
ical shapes. Many works have fulfilled the plan by putting out more of the heavier 
shapes, that must be additionally machined by the enterprises receiving them. 
In 1958, Gosplan inspected 63 factories in different parts of the country and found 
that 26.5%, of output in excess of the planned targets consisted of commodities 
not included in the plan, 20% consisted of commodities referred to in the plan 
as “others,” and only 43% were basic commodities mentioned in the plan.** 

This causes additional bottlenecks or makes the existing ones worse. Non- 
fulfillment of delivery plans often produces a kind of chain reaction, because 
every enterprise is not only a consumer of materials and semimanufactured 
goods, but also supplies them to other enterprises. Owing to bottlenecks in the 
channels supplying raw materials and semimanufactured goods, many factories 
stand idle or partly idle for the first 10 days of every month. These interruptions 
in production or periods of idleness are so common in Soviet industry that 
the Soviet labor laws provide special wage rates for this period of idleness, the 
usual wage rates for workers being reduced by 50% or by 33%, the latter being 
the figure for the metallurgical and mining industries.25 Of course, bottiencc!.: 
occur in the so-called capitalist countries, too, but there they are smoothed away 
much more quickly by fluctuations in the market prices, easily effected imports 
and rapidly altered technics and production programs. Owing to this peculiar 
Soviet situation, the commodities causing bottlenecks seem to be more significant 
indicators of the level attained by Soviet industry than the output of a few 
selected industries, steel, pig iron, or coal. In the period 1956—58, thousands of 
trucks stood idle in almost every oblast of the Soviet Union during the harvest 
owing to a shortage of tires. Thus, output of tires seems to be a more significant 
indicator of the growth in this branch of industry, than output of trucks. 

The Soviet economy, restricted as it is by bottlenecks, reminds one of the 
relationship expressed in the Law of Minimum formulated by the German 
agriculturalist Justus von Liebig. According to this law, the nutrient element most 
deficient in relation to the amount needed would most limit the yield, while the 
addition of other nutrients to the soil would do little good until the limiting 
factor was corrected. Likewise, in a realm of endless bottlenecks, as in the Soviet 
Union, the commodities most deficient in relation to the quantities needed, and 
limiting the activity of Soviet industry, seem to be the most significant for the 
determination of the level attained by or rate of growth of Soviet industry. 

Arnolds P. Aizsilnieks 
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Agriculture 


The 1959 Spring Sowing Campaign 


The propaganda campaign waged at the beginning of 1959 to ensure the 
success of this year’s spring sowing in the USSR was the most intense carried 
out to date. The republic, krai, and oblast Party organizations sent thousands 
of officials to the raions, kolkhozes, and sovkhozes, with the task of seeing that 
the sowing was completed in good time. Local Party members and activists, 
journalists and newspaper reporters were recruited to participate in the 
various checks that preparation of equipment and machinery was running 
smoothly, only high-quality seeds being used, whether there was enough per- 
sonnel available, and so on. More than 20,000 agitators were sent to the Kuban 
region alone. Further, the Krasnodar Krai Committee sent personal letters to 
all kolkhoz and sovkhoz personnel engaged in the sowing, urging them to 
finish the sowing as fast as possible.! Long before the spring sowing campaign 
got under way, conferences of leading agricultural workers were held, immediately 
after the Twenty-first Party Congress, to discuss the Seven-Year Plan. Party 
pressure at these conferences compelled the kolkhozniks to take on increased 
socialist obligations. At the end of March 1959, the kolkhozes and sovkhozes 
were subjected to checks intended to ascertain how things were going. The 
newspapers organized and sent out “surprise” brigades, which traveled about 
checking plan fulfillment. The results of these checks were carried in the local 
press, and often broadcast over the radio. A good example is the brigade headed 
by the Secretary of the Andizhan Oblast Committee, Uzbek SSR, which checked 
cotton sowing in Tashkent Oblast. The brigade discovered that the kolkhozes 
of the Mirzachul Raion had sown no more than 67,000 plants per hectare, as 
opposed to a plan figure of 87,000. In Chinaz Raion, the brigade revealed that 
seeds had not germinated over an area of 500 hectares, while they were extremely 
sparsely planted over a further 2,000 hectares. Nonetheless, the report from this 
region stated that the plan had been fulfilled.* 


The present campaign marks the beginning of the Soviet leaders efforts to 
step up the harvest during the Seven-Year Plan. A good harvest depends, 
however, on the type of seeds used. Every year the kolkhozes and sovkhozes 
are told that they must carefully prepare the best seeds for the sowing. The 
routine check followed. Complaints began to appear in the press at the beginning 
of March. In one of its lead articles, Pravda complained that 


local reports show that the preparation of seeds for the sowing is by no means 
finished everywhere, and that the quality of the spring-crop seeds is low in a number 
of regions. On the kolkhozes and sovkhozes of Altai Krai, Omsk, Novosibirsk, 
and Orenburg oblasts, cleaning and checking take far too long. . .* 


1 Sovetskaya Rossiya, April 26, 1959. 
2 Selskoe khozyaistve, May 22, 1959. 
3 Pravda, March 3, 1959. 


Later reports revealed that, in Altai Krai alone, more than half of the 10,600 
tons of seeds were substandard.‘ At the end of March, prior to the begin- 
ning of the sowing proper, more than 200,000 tons of seeds had not been 
cleaned in the Altai region.’ In the European SSR, the brigade in Belgorod 
Raion ascertained that on the Sorok let Oktyabrya Kolkhoz the millet seeds 
used were substandard; on the Rovensky Sovkhoz, a good half of the seeds 
used were unfit; and on the Bykovsky Sovkhoz, at least two thirds.* The Tambov 
Oblast Seed-Checking Laboratory calculated that wheat seeds sown over an 
area of 7,500 hectares were substandard. In Saratov Oblast, about 86%—88%, 
of the seeds used were unsuitable.? On the Rassvet Kolkhoz, only 35 out of 
135 tons of grain had been cleaned in time for the sowing. On the Krasnaya stolitsa 
Kolkhoz, oat seeds had been lying in the snow in winter.§ In Davlekanovo 
Raion, Bashkir ASSR, 70 tons of corn seeds were obtained for the sowing. 
They too proved to be slightly substandard.® Seed-growing is still on a rather 
low level in the USSR. In the Tatar ASSR, high-quality seeds had been used 
earlier for about 90% of the spring wheat sowing. In 1958, the figure was only 
73%, hence it is more than likely that the earlier figure was exaggerated some- 
what.!° Very few high-quality seeds are used elsewhere: 


About one half of the grain stored for the sowing on the farms of the Belorussian 
and Baltic republics is of normal quality. Normal-quality seeds account for more 
than one quarter of the stocks of spring grain on the kolkhozes and sovkhozes of 
the central chernozem oblasts. Less than two thirds of the grain in the stocks of 
seeds on the farms of Kazakhstan, the country’s largest granary, are high-quality. . . . 
In Kuibyshev, Ulyanovsk, and Saratov oblasts, for example, the plan [exchange 
of seeds] was by the middle of March fulfilled by less than one fifth." 


Failure to exchange substandard seeds is a constant cause of complaint. 
In Akmolinsk Raion, only 400 tons out of 6,850 were exchanged. Throughout 
the oblast, only 2,500 tons were exchanged out of 62,000.1* 


This year more than four fifths of the kolkhozes possessed their own agri- 
cultural machinery. They had purchased more than 80% of all tractors and 67%, 
of all combines from the Machine Tractor and Repair and Tractor Stations. 
The value of the machinery purchased from the state amounted to more than 
21 billion rubles, a fact which Khrushchev qualified as a “most important event 
in the building of a socialist agriculture.” In spite of this step, farms are not 
making better use of machinery and equipment. Many tractors are not repaired 
in time, or else hurriedly done. Machinery is thus continually being sent back 
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for further attention. A report from the Ostrovsky Sovkhoz, North Kazakhstan, 
stated that 20 tractors had not been repaired in time for the sowing. On the 
Leningradsky Komsomol Sovkhoz, 50 tractors broke down at the very begin- 
ning of the sowing campaign. On the Bauman Sovkhoz, only 2,000 hectares 
were plowed, instead of the planned 30,000 during the five-day working week. 
One in every four tractors throughout the oblast was affected by breakdowns." 
On the Silanteo Kolkhoz, Kustanai Oblast, the tractors had, according to reports, 
all been overhauled, yet they had to be sent back from the fields.!® Another 
problem is the failure to stock the necessary parts.'® 


As in previous years, there was a shortage of agricultural specialists, mechanics, 
drivers, and so on. In the Kalmyk ASSR, which has only 145,000 rural inhabitants, 
there was a shortage of 1,000 tractor drivers. The courses held are not well 
attended. Only 400 teams, instead of the planned 800, were organized.'? Con- 
stant manpower turnover is one reason why work lags behind schedule, and 
costs are high. On the Leningrad Kolkhoz, Kokchetav Oblast, only 55 mechanics 
were left at the end of the year out of 95 new arrivals in January and February 
1958. Unsatisfactory living conditions explain the departure of 102 mechanics 
out of 230 on the Kazan Sovkhoz last year.’® In Stalingrad Oblast, there was a 
shortage of 4,000 tractor drivers at the beginning of the sowing on the sovkhozes 
alone. Yet the schools graduate annually an adequate figure of about 2,500 
tractor drivers.!® 


One feature of this year’s sowing campaign was the amount of plowing 
done in the spring before the planting. In 1958, rain, early frosts, and snow had 
delayed the harvest in North Kazakhstan, Siberia, and some parts of the European 
SSR. The bad weather prevented the soil being prepared in good time for the 
spring sowing. Hence much plowing had to be done this year. In Kazakhstan, 
12,600,000 hectares were plowed this year; in the Altai region, 4,500,000. The 
situation was very much the same in Omsk, Novosibirsk, and Pavlodar 
oblasts.2° Late plowing means more work and other complications, which will 
probably have a detrimental effect on this year’s yield. Reports from Omsk 
Oblast state that the yield has dropped over the last five years in the old plowing 
areas owing to the amount of weeds in the ground. It was about one metric 
ton per hectare. The oblast’s obligation is 1.3 metric tons.*4 In the Kalmyk 
ASSR, some kolkhozes and sovkhozes had not done any plowing in the fall.** 
{n Akmolinsk Oblast, much of last year’s hay was still lying on the fields, and 
hindered the plowing. The tractors were able to plow only 4 hectares instead 
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of a planned 7.3 per day. On the virgin lands, some of the 1958 grain had not 
been harvested. In Vishneva Raion, about 30,000 hectares had not been cleared.?* 


The kolkhozes and sovkhozes have been urged to extend the area sown 
to corn this year. All in all, 3,000,000 hectares more than last year have been 
sown to corn.?4 However, some farms have been unwilling to follow instructions. 
A check carried out by the Kazakh Party Central Committee and Council of 
Ministers revealed that the sowing machines had not been overhauled, the 
sowing done on soil not properly prepared, and so on.** In Orel Oblast, a new 
reduced total of 90,000 hectares sown to corn was approved, although the 1957 
figure for the oblast was 236,000. From Ivanovo Oblast came the report that 
“on most farms most attention is given oats, while the areas sown to corn are 
either reduced or else remain the same. Last year, 18,000 hectares in all were 
sown to corn. Many of the seeds perished or were trampled under by the 
cattle.”?? The Party and government had decided, by a special decree, to organize 
on the best lands sovkhozes supplied with the necessary equipment, manpower, 
personnel, and fertilizers as a means of ensuring a supply of vegetables and 
potatoes for the cities. In a number of oblasts adjoining Moscow and Leningrad 
oblasts, planting has been very slow. Much of the work is done by hand. In 
Novgorod Oblast, all sovkhoz and kolkhoz personnel, schoolchildren, and 
employees from the urban enterprises concerned were enrolled to work in the 
fields. Planting and cultivation has not been progressing smoothly in Smolensk, 
Minsk, and Tula oblasts.?8 In Kazakhstan, only 18.4%, of the plan for vegetables, 
and 5.8%, for potatoes had been fulfilled by May 10.2® Meanwhile, on the Lenin- 
grad market, vegetables were being sold at very high prices.*° 

As in 1958, the first accounts of the spring sowing reported progress as of 
April 5. By this date, 5,400,000 hectares had been sown, the 1958 figure being 
2,500,000. This year, sowing began one month earlier. Work was in full swing 
in the first half of March in Kazakhstan, Tadzhikistan, on the Amur, and in some 
oblasts of the European SSR.*! The plan was fulfilled five working days earlier 
than last year. It was officially reported that by June 5, 84,754,000 hectares had 
been sown with spring crops onthe kolkhozes, and 40,664,000 on the sovkhozes.** 
The report stated that the plan had been overfulfilled by 6% within a shorter 
period than last year, and that 20,000,000 hectares had been sown to corn, 
3,000,000 more than in 1958. In comparison with last year, this year’s sowing 
took place in fits and starts, particularly in May. In the last five working days 
of April, 16,400,000 hectares were sown, and during the first five working days 
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of May, only 9,100,000. In the second week of May, the figure was 15,900,000, 
and in the third, 9,500,000. Last year, the tempo gradually increased from April 5, 
and by May 20, 21,500,000 hectares had been sown in five working days. Then 
came a lag and the sowing was finished on June 10. In both years the weather 
was partly to blame. Around the middle of May 1959, the temperature dropped 
suddenly, and there was rain and even some frost. At the end of May, the weather 
caused many kolkhozes to stop the sowing, particularly of corn. In Medyn 
Raion, Kaluga Oblast, the plan was to sow 837 hectares with corn. By May 27, 
only 368 had been sown. Some kolkhozes in this region did not sow corn at all.** 
The Party is insisting that labor productivity be stepped up. One method 
of increasing it has been to introduce a fixed monthly cash wage onto many 
kolkhozes. The kolkhozniks are understandably not at all enthusiastic about 
the official assurances that communal farming will supply them with the neces- 
sary food products for payment in cash. The switch to a cash wage will probably 
entail the abolition of the private plots of land. In some parts of the country, 
the harvests vary from year to year and the state takes most of the produce. 
Hence kolkhoz members have come to rely more and more on their plots. 
Meetings held on the kolkhozes to discuss this problem are usually very stormy.** 
When payment in cash is introduced onto the kolkhozes, the sovkhozes rates 
are taken as a guide.*> The government is anxious to increase the kolkhoz 
indivisible funds,* a good source of income for the state. These funds are pres- 
ently being included in plans for the financing of projects in the agricultural 
field. They are used not only for kolkhoz needs, but also for state, the building 
of schools, hospitals, roads, and enterprises. The question of the indivisible 
funds is being studied by the Institute of Economics of the Academy of Sciences 
of the USSR.** A report read at a session of the Institute’s Learned Council 
was entitled “The Kolkhoz Indivisible Funds and the Prospects for the Fusion 
of Two Forms of Socialist Property.” A special amortization fund is to be set 
up inside the indivisible funds. One speaker suggested a differentiated ground 
rent, intended to influence “the profitableness of kolkhoz work and payment 
per workday unit.” The main dim of such a rent is to provide all farms with 
equal conditions for work. S. Kabysh 
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International Communism 


Recent Progress Toward Communist-Bloc Economic 
Integration 


The tenth anniversary of the foundation of the Council for Mutual Economic 
Aid (Komekon) coincided with the Twenty-first Party Congress. It is therefore all 
the more remarkable that this Eastern-bloc organization, which is usually men- 
tioned so often, was not brought up at all either in Khrushchev’s speech at the 
Twenty-first Party Congress or in the Congress resolutions. Not until the end of 
April 1959 did the figures responsible for economic policy in the Communist 
camp remember its importance and stress the advantages of this type of coopera- 
tion for their own particular country. Hungarian Deputy Prime Minister Antal 
Apro celebrated in Nepszabadsag, the Hungarian Party central organ, “ten years of 
mutual economic aid” on April 28, while P. Jaroszewicz, the Chairman of the 
Committee for Economic, Scientific, and Technical Cooperation with Foreign 
Countries, gave a talk on similar lines at a meeting of the Polish Council of 
Ministers on the same day in Warsaw.! 

As already known, the Soviet Union presented its multilateral Fifteen-Year 
Plan for itself and the European satellites at the Warsaw Komekon meeting in 
June 1957.2 It was obviously intended to combine the Soviet Union and satellites 
into a single economic unit, thus putting an end to the political and military 
independence of the individual states. From May 20 to 24, 1958, both Komekon 
and the Warsaw Pact Political Consultative Committee met in Moscow. It was 
by no means accidental that the two most important organizations, as far as 
Moscow’s control over the satellites is concerned, met at the same time in the 
same city. They are both intended to link the satellites more closely with the 
USSR, Komekon in the economic field and the Warsaw Pact in the military. The 
parallel meetings were intended as a demonstration of political, military, and 
economic strength and unity. However, in June 1958, this development seemed 
to be slightly shaken. On June 26, 1958, Nepszabadsag still wrote as follows: 


We are now entering a new and higher phase in our economic cooperation. 
In conformity with the decision of the last conference of the Communist and work- 
ers’ parties of those countries which belong to Komekon, plans for the develop- 
ment of the socialist countries will be drawn up and coordinated with each other 
by 1965 or 1975, respectively. 


The Ninth Komekon Conference met in Bucharest from June 26 to 30,1958. 
On June 26, the Hungarian news agency MTT reported that it had dealt with 
problems connected with the working out of long-range plans. According to the 
final report, the conference devoted considerable attention to output of raw 
materials and power, greater scientific and technical cooperation between the 


1 Pressedienst, herausgegeben von der Presseabteilung der Militirmission der Volksrepublik Polen 
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Komekon members, and the creation of several standing committees. Special 
emphasis was placed on friendship and agreement between the member states, but 
long-range plans or a Fifteen-Year Plan were missing from the report.® 

Nonetheless, although the Fifteen-Year Plan has rarely been mentioned since 
Bucharest, and then mainly in unofficial publications, Komekon’s work goes on. 
The Council’s Standing Commissions, that is, its work groups, sections, and 
subcommittees, held no less than 67 meetings in 1958, at which problems of 
general economic cooperation, specialization of industry, coordination of eco- 
nomic plans, exchange of scientific and technical knowledge, and so on were 
discussed and the necessary steps decided on.* The most important result of such 
intensive activity is that the Council has shifted its main interest from the 
machine building industry to three other fields, the chemical, petroleum, and 
metallurgical industries. The role to be played by the chemical industry was 
finally decided on at the end of 1958. The Prague Conference, from December 11 
to 13, 1958, stipulated that the Komekon countries are to increase chemical 
industry output by an average of 200% by 1965; Rumania by 300%; Bulgaria, 
280%; the USSR, 200%; Poland, about 150%; Czechoslovakia, about 110% ; and 
Hungary and East Germany, each by about 100%. Special emphasis is to be 
placed on the manufacture of plastics, synthetic rubber and fibers, and artificial 
fertilizers.5 In connection with the planned increase in Soviet crude oil deliveries 
to the “people’s democracies,” the Prague Conference also decided to take 
practical steps for the construction of pipelines from the Soviet Union to 
Czechoslovakia, East Germany, Hungary, and Poland. Such pipelines are urgently 
needed, since the transportation facilities available, rail and road, have limited 
capacities and cannot cope with the large amounts due to be imported by the 
countries concerned. In 1965, Czechoslovakia is to receive almost 5,500,000 tons; 
East Germany, 4,800,000 tons; and Hungary, until recently itself a crude oil 
exporter, “several million” tons.6 The December 1958 session also discussed the 
development of the metallurgical industry. The following major projects are to be 
worked on in the immediate future: the construction of the “East Slovak Iron 
Works,” the so-called “Huko” project near Kosice in Czechoslovakia; the 
extension of the Lenin and Warszava metallurgical plants in Cracow and Warsaw; 
the building of the Dura steelworks at Stalinvaros in Hungary; the Gheorghi-Dej 
Metallurgical Combine at Hunedorra in Rumania; and a metallurgical combine 
near Kremikovzi in Bulgaria. A considerable increase in output is expected by 
1965, 6,800,000 tons of steel in Poland, as opposed to 3,900,000 in 1958; 5,600,000 
tons of rolled metal, as opposed to 3,700,000 tons in 1958; and 13,100,000 tons of 
coke, as opposed to 10,000,000 tons in 1958. In Czechoslovakia, steel output is to 
be between 9,200,000 and 9,700,000 tons; 1958 output was 5,500,000 tons.’ 
3 Nepszabadsag, Budapest, June 27 and July 2, 1958. 

4 Tbid., February 27, March 3, and April 35, 1959; Radio Prague, March 26 and April 24, 1959; 
Radio Budapest, March 31, 1959; Radio Bucharest, March 30, 1959; Pravda, April 2, 1959; Hinter dem 
Eisernen Vorbang, Munich, No. 4 (1959), p. 30; Neues Deutschland, Berlin, March 28 and April 17, 1959. 

5 Hinter dem Eisernen Vorhang, op. cit.; Nepzsabadsag, December 16, 1958. 

® Hinter dem Eisernen Vorhang, op. cit., p. 31; Nepszabadsag, December 25, 1958. 

* Hinter dem Eisernen Vorhang, op. cit., p. 34. 


Communist economic planners are coming up against considerable difficulties. 
Transportation was a weak spot in Soviet planning, supplies of raw materials and 
power are the main problems for the Komekon countries. Hungary and Czecho- 
slovakia, for example, are planning the joint construction of several large power 
stations near Bratislava—Nagymaros. The first station is to be erected between 1961 
and 1964 near Visegrad—Nagymaros. However, Hungarian Deputy Minister for 
Heavy Industry Sandor Csentrics has already declared that Hungary’s power 
needs will increase to such an extent by 1975 that the Danubian power stations 
completed by that time will be able to supply only about 10% of needs.® Besides 
the purely material difficulties, there is also a shortage of personnel. The training 
of technicians and workers is lagging. 


Soviet economic policy toward the other members of the Komekon Council 
can be described as one of reckless colonization. At the end of the pipelines 
connecting the Soviet Union with the satellites, a petrochemical industry is to be 
built, which, on the one hand, will make the future of Hungarian and East Ger- 
man lignite extremely uncertain, while, on the other, this industry will be com- 
pletely dependent on the good will of the Soviet Union. Even more typical is the 
reckless increase in the steel production of countries such as Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and Hungary, which have very little iron ore of their own. Hence produc- 
tion of steel will entail enormous transportation costs. The desire to step up these 
countries’ steel output can only be explained by the peculiarities of Soviet colo- 
nialism. The arms race and economic competition with the West are impossible 
without a major increase in steel output in the Communist camp. The latter de- 
mands in turn enormous investment. The Kremlin is, within the framework of 
Komekon “cooperation,” pushing some of the burden onto the satellites. The 
results can well be imagined: in the first nine months of 1958, Poland, for example, 
imported 3,315,000 tons of iron ore from the Soviet Union and 58,000 tons from 
China.® Transportation costs from China must have been enormous. Iron ore 
from China and similar trading dictated by political aims must, of course, be 
paid for with increased labor efficiency and a drop in the standard of living. 


According to Khrushchev, Soviet-bloc industrial output is to surpass that 
of the West by 1965, while the Soviet citizens’ standard of living is to shoot up 
to a level hardly imaginable today.’ It is all too clear that the satellites are to 
carry a large part of the burden involved. A few examples will make this point 
clear. Khrushchev reported at the Twenty-first Party Congress that the Soviet 
Union produced about 55 900,000 tons of steel in 1958 and intends to raise output 
to about 86,000,000 to 41,000,000 tons by 1965. In the same period, Poland 
is to increase its output by 74%; Czechoslovakia by 67%; while the USSR’s 
increase will be at most 65%. Yet the latter is unusually rich in iron ore, while Poland 
and Czechoslovakia have to import it, involving heavy transportation costs. The 
situation is the same on other branches. In order to step up chemical industry 


8 Nepszava, Budapest, December 5, 1958. 
® Pressedienst, op. cit., No. 1588, February, 1959, p. 10. 
10 Pravda, January 28, 1959. 
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output, the satellites will have to make enormous investments. Further, they will 
have to increase oil imports from the Soviet Union: in 1965, Czechoslovakia is to 
import 358% more oil than in 1957; East Germany, almost 400% more." 

The Komekon states are at the same time to grant credits to underdeveloped 
countries. This “economic aid” is to clear the way for Communist influence out- 
side the Eastern bloc. As Khrushchev put the matter at the Twenty-first Party 
Congress: ““The Soviet Union and the other socialist countries are strengthening 
their friendly relations with those countries, that have freed themselves from 
colonial oppression, and aiding them, and will continue to aid them further.”!* 
In the non-Communist world the opinion is widespread that Soviet economic 
aid is successful because of diplomatic skill, rather than large expenditure, and 
therefore does not entail any special burden for the Komekon countries. The facts 
are that the Soviets concentrate their attention on particular areas of the world, 
instead of dispersing their efforts over the whole world. The Syrian journalist 
Hassan Suliak has pointed out that, although American economic aid for 1955-57 
amounted to $8 billion, as apposed to $1.9 billion for the Soviets, it was split 
up throughout the West, while the ruble offensive was almost completely con- 
fined to the Afroasian countries, mainly Indonesia, India, Nepal, Cambodia, 
Afghanistan, Ceylon, Egypt, Syria, Yemen, and also Yugoslavia. These countries 
received $1.5 billion of the $1.9 billion. American aid to these countries amounted 
to $900,000,000. Of the $2.75 billion invested abroad by the United States in 
1957, only $342,000,000, or 12.59%, went to Asia and Africa.'* This fact has been 
offset somewhat by the British, French, and West German offensive. The Soviet 
figure of $1.9 billion is balanced by West German figures of 17 billion Marks over 
five years, an annual average of about $800,000,000, or $2 billion in two and a 
half years. Moreover, the areas singled out for West German investments were 
just those states in which the Soviets are interested. 

The peoples of the Komekon countries are compelled to further the fulfillment 
of the Communist leaders’ plans by working millions of unpaid hours. The Kome- 
kon economy and the mass application of the principle of “voluntary” work are 
closely connected. In Rumania and Bulgaria, this “voluntary” work is regulated 
by law. In Bulgaria, a figure of 80 “voluntary” hours per year per person was 
fixed in February 1958. Bucharest followed two months later and decreed that the 
population’s “voluntary” contribution must be fixed once a year by so-called 
people’s assemblies. Both laws provide that payment in cash or kind will be 
accepted in place of work.!4 In Hungary, primarily young persons are drafted for 
such work. The Budapest newspaper Esti Hirlap reported, on October 18, 1958, 
that young persons in the capital did work to the value of 4,000,000 Forints in 
1958. In 1959, Hungarian youth must do 3,500,000 unpaid hours.'® The “volun- 
tary” work done by the Czech population in the years 1948-57 was equal to an 


11 Hinter dem Eisernen Vorhang, op. cit., p. 31. 

12 Pravda, op. cit. 

13 _Aussenpolitik, Stuttgart, No. 12 (1958), pp. 788 and 790. 
14 Hinter dem Eisernen Vorhang, No. 12 (1958), p. 36. 

15 Nepszabadsag, March 18, 1959. 


investment of 5 billion Czech Korunas, according to statistics published by the 
Czech Party central organ Rude Pravo on October 18, 1958. The population 
answers this drive for more work with so-called “economic crimes.” In Bulgaria, 
Hungary, and Rumania the death sentence has been introduced for “crimes 
against public property.” Rabotnichesko delo announced death sentences in Bulgaria 
on January 7, February 27, March 3, and July 24, 1958; the newspaper Pirinsko 
delo, also Bulgarian, on February 12, 1958; Magyar Nemzet, Budapest, reported 
the execution of an “economic criminal” on February 21, 1958. 

The participants in the Bucharest Conference, held in June 1958, decided to 
extend cooperation in the field of scientific research to those Communist countries 
affiliated with Komekon, but not members of it, China, North Korea, and North 
Viet Nam. The last conference to date, which met from May 13 to 15, 1959 in 
Tirana, decided on several new steps. It was decided that total steel putput of the 
Komekon countries must be raised by 70% by 1965 over 1958. Thus, the satel- 
lites are to shoulder an even greater part of the burden of overtaking the West. 
Even more important is another decision of the Tirana Conference. Between 1959 
and 1964, electric cables are to be built linking the Soviet Union, East Germany, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Rumania with each other.!® Preparations 
are to be made to include Bulgaria later. Stefan C. Stolte 


Mao Tse-tung and Liu Shao-chi 


The session of the All-Chinese Assembly of People’s Representatives, held at 
the end of April, elected a new chairman of the Chinese People’s Republic, 
Liu Shao-chi. There were also other changes in the composition of the govern- 
ment. Sun Ching-ling, the widow of the “father of the Chinese revolution,” 
Sun Yat-sen, became one of the two deputy chairmen, while Chu Teh moved over 
to become Chairman of the Assembly’s Permanent Committee. Chou En-lai was 
reelected as Premier of the State Council, while Chen I remained Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. The outside world was inclined to treat Mao’s replacement as a 
purely formal step, and expected that Chu Teh would be elected in his place. 
This did not take place. As a result, opinions were voiced in the non-Communist 
world that Mao had been compelled to retire because of the failure of his attempt 
to Communize China. The real reasons for Mao’s withdrawal are much more 
complex. The Party Central Committee conference, held in Wuhang from No- 
vember 28 through December 10, 1958, approved the plans for the Communi- 
zation of China and accused the rank-and-file Party members of being responsible 
for many of the shortcomings. The conference, it is true, did modify the original 
commune statutes somewhat, and it was further decided to postpone the intro- 
duction of people’s communes into urban areas untila later, more favorable, date. 
Any suggestions that Mao Tse-tung was replaced because of shortcomings in his 
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policy overlook one very important fact in the Communist world. Mao stands 
above criticism for any mistakes made in the organization of the communes in 
China, just as Stalin in his time could not be criticized for shortcomings during 
collectivization. There is further no reason for assuming that Mao was removed 
because Liu Shao-chi’s faction proved to be the stronger. However important the 
post of chairman may be in China, Mao still has control over the Party, which 
always has the last word. 


Mao Tse-tung, a peasant from the Province of Hunan, began his rapid climb 
in the Party hierarchy in the mid-1920’s. Possibly as a result of his peasant back- 
ground, he was able to evaluate the revolutionary process taking place in China 
correctly. The Comintern, headed by Stalin, insisted that the Chinese Communist 
Party become a Communist Party on classical lines, that is, a party of the prole- 
tariat. One variant, union with the so-called “national bourgeoisie,” was per- 
mitted, but a second, active union with the peasantry, was rejected. The latter was 
considered a reactionary element, which was to be subordinated to the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat, in the event of the Communists coming to power in 
China. The Comintern’s approach was bound to be unsuccessful, since China did 
not possess a well-organized working class. There were numerous unsuccessful 
workers’ uprisings. At the beginning of the Northern Campaign, carried out in 
alliance with the Kuomintang under Chiang Kai-shek, the question was raised as 
to whether the slogan of the expropriation of the landowners was to be launched 
among the peasantry or not. Speaking at the Fifth Party Congress, Mao proposed 
the mobilization of the peasant masses. He has described this event as follows: 


My opinions, which called for a rapid intensification of the agrarian program, 
were not even discussed, for the Central Committee, also dominated by Ch’en 
Tu-hsiu [the first Secretary-General of the Chinese Communist Party], refused to 
bring them up for consideration. The conference dismissed the land problem by 
defining a landlord as a “peasant who owned over 500 mou [almost 76 acres] of 
land”—a wholly inadequate and impractical basis upon which to develop the class 
struggle, and quite without consideration of the special character of the land eco- 
nomy in China. Following the Conference, however, an All-China Peasants Union 
was organized, and I became first president of it.? 


Both in theory and practice, Mao has always rejected the idea of the leading 
role of the working class in the conditions in China. He spoke not of the dic- 
tatorship, but of the “hegemony of the proletariat,” or of the “dictatorship of 
workers, peasants, and soldiers.” On the practical plane, he asserted: 

To give credit where [it is] due, if we allot ten points to the accomplishments of 
the democratic revolution, then the achievements of the urban dwellers and the 
military units rate only three points, while the remaining seven points should go to 
the peasants in their rural revolution.® 


Such a statement was heretical from both the ideological and theoretical 
standpoint of the Comintern. 


2 The Autobiography of Mao Tse-tung as told to Edgar Snow, Hongkong, 1949, p. 33. 
3 Report on an Investigation of the Peasant Movement in Hunan, Peiping, 1953, p. 36. 


At the beginning of the present century, China experienced one of its numerous 
peasant uprisings. The latter were regular occurrences and usually heralded the 
downfall of the ruling dynasty. Sooner or later, such uprisings would dovetail 
with the dissatisfaction of the intelligentsia; the ruling circles of the past would be 
swept away and those of the future created. Mao hoped to exploit such a turn of 
events as a means of bringing the Communists to power. The peasants were not 
expected to possess either political or ideological consciousness. There was no 
need to wage a propaganda campaign in order to obtain their support. They were 
only too ready to revolt and were merely expected to do the actual fighting. With 
the aid of Chu Teh, Mao worked out the tactics to be employed by his peasant 
forces against those of the Kuomintang: “When the enemy advances, we retreat! / 
When the enemy halts and camps, we trouble them! / When the enemy seeks to 
avoid a battle, we attack!/ When the enemy retreats, we pursue!”* It was such 
tactics, which in the long run wore out the Kuomintang forces. There is also 
another reason for Mao’s close connection with the peasantry. After the for- 
mation of his “Peasant Army” and the setting up of the first “soviet republic” 
in the Province of Kiangsi, Mao made himself independent of the Kuomintang 
and the Central Committee of the Chinese Communist Party, founded in 
Shanghai. The latter in fact became dependent on him for supplies from Kiangsi. 
Mao was accordingly able to exert financial pressure on recalcitrants. At 
the beginning of the Great Campaign, Mao refused the Central Committee 
economic aid and demanded that it join the retreating Communist armies. Many 
of its members obeyed and were purged by him. By this time Mao Tse-tung had 
become an absolute dictator in the areas under his control. 


Mao Tse-tung considers himself a Marxist to the core. All his ideological 
deviations are explained by the “‘special Chinese conditions.” This fact did not, 
of course, prevent these conditions being pushed into the background after the 
Communist seizure of power. The theory of the “hegemony of the proletariat” 
has been replaced by the need to implement the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
Mao knew how to exploit in his own interests and those of the Party the conditions 
in which the old China was developing. He is psychologically linked with the 
peasantry, with China’s past and traditions. He is naturally opposed to this past, 
and has always fought against existing traditions from the inside. Now that 
historical ties are being broken, and China converted into an industrial power, a 
different approach is needed. Further, Mao himself is growing old. These are the 
main reasons for his retirement. 

The disagreements inside the Chinese Politburo and Central Committee are 
by no means new. There have always been such disagreements and, as in the 
Soviet Union, they were usually solved by the physical destruction of the weaker 
faction. However, it has, in recent years, become rather apparent that Mao, in 
spite of his authority and power, is not in a position to purge the young Party 
guard, as represented by Liu Shao-chi, Teng Hsiao-ping, and their supporters. 
Party First Secretary Teng Hsiao-ping has already stated that there are dis- 
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agreements inside the Politburo and that Mao will have to compromise. Other 
information is also available that Mao is by no means as powerful as he was 
earlier. During the period of the “blooming of the hundred flowers,” Liu Shao-chi 
made a speech in which he demanded the purging of right bourgeois elements. It 
was at that time possible to surmise that the latter would succeed in carrying out 
his line, and be Mao’s successor. 


Up to 1949, very little was known about Liu Shao-chi. His name was only 
mentioned in odd works on the history of the Chinese Communist Party. He 
always kept in the background, one possible reason why he avoided the various 
purges. Liu Shao-chi has been opposed to Mao to a certain degree, though mainly 
in the theoretical, rather than practical, field. He has never attacked Mao per- 
sonally, or even criticized his theories. Nonetheless, his own ideological works 
contain an entirely different approach to the problems found in present-day 
China. The approach of the two Party leaders to problems of the development 
of Communism in China is partially determined by their background. Mao 
Tse-tung began his Party career with the organization of peasant units, while Liu 
Shao-chi is a long-standing member of the Party underground, a trade union and 
workers’ leader, and’was for many years active in Shanghai. He studied at the 
Moscow Sun Yat-sen University and passed through the school of orthodox 
Marxism. He has always had very close contacts with Moscow, and even a 
superficial analysis of his works will reveal the Stalinist nature of his judgments. 
While Mao Tse-tung relied on the peasantry, Liu Shao-chi urged the setting up of 
a “party of professional revolutionaries” along the lines proposed by Lenin. He 
is interested not so much in general Chinese, as in inner-Party, problems. A 
series of lectures read by him at the Enan Underground University was later 
issued in book form with the title How to Be a Good Communist. In these lectures, 
he demanded that Party members renounce their own will, desires, and private 
life. Their one and only aim is to serve the Party and the cause of Communism. 
Service for the cause of Communism is Man’s highest calling: 


He should have only the Party and the Party’s interests uppermost in his mind 
and not considerations of a personal character. He should ensure that his personal 
interests accord with the Party’s interests or even merge with them. Thus when 
his personal interests conflict with the Party’s interests he will be able to submit to 
the Party’s interests and sacrifice his personal interests without the slightest hesitation 
or reluctance. To sacrifice one’s personal interests and even one’s life without the 
slightest hesitation and even with the feeling of happiness, for the cause of the Party, 
for class and national liberation and for the emancipation of mankind is the highest 
manifestation of Communist ethics.® 


In 1934-35, Liu Shao-chi was head of the department for Party cadres and, at 
the same time, director of the Enan Underground University. His works on Party 
organization have become classics in China and are still studied today by Party 
members. In Enan, he worked out the basic principles of Party discipline and 
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formulated the theory of the so-called inner-Party struggle. His work On The Party 
discusses the problem of this struggle: 


Our Party is, for the most part, located in the rural districts and the overwhelm- 
ing majority of Party members are of peasant or petty-bourgeois origin. Generally 
speaking, the theoretical and cultural level of our Party members is not high, 
although they have been steeled in stern revolutionary struggle.’ 


Liu Shao-chi has always given pride of place to the proletariat. Although this 
proletariat is numerically very small, it contains all the virtues worthy of study. 
His reverence for the proletariat is almost mystical in character. It possesses the 
following qualities, which the other classes do not have: 


The proletariat does not exploit others, but is exploited by others. There are no 
basic conflicts in interests among the workers, or between the workers and all the 
other oppressed and exploited toiling masses. To develop themselves and to win 
their own emancipation, the workers not only have no need to impair interests and 
development of other workers or toiling people, but have need [to unite] with other 
workers and toiling people. . .. They [the workers] have a great and sincere friend- 
ship, love and sympathy for their own class-brothers and for all the toiling people 
who are being exploited and oppressed. They display a great spirit of mutual assis- 
tance, of firm solidarity, and of genuine equality in dealing with their own 
brothers . . .8 


All Liu Shao-chi’s works express the fear that the classical Party of the 
proletariat may become the Party of the peasant masses. By doing so, it would risk 
losing its class character. Radical steps must be taken against such a danger, the 
main one being the so-called inner-Party struggle. The latter is to aid backward 
Party members, who are in the majority in the Party, to keep up to the mark, 
and to play their part in the building of Communism. The struggle takes the 
form of criticism and discussion. Each Party member is responsible both for 
himself and his neighbor, and it is his duty to expose the mistakes of other 
comrades. However, since the initiative of the individual cannot be relied upon, 
Liu Shao-chi stresses the need for constant general discussions, during which it 
will sooner or later become clear as to which comrades do not possess the re- 
quisite consciousness. They are then to be excluded from the Party, or else sent to 
a Party school, if the shortcoming is not a very serious one. At times the Party 
struggle is to take the form of a “struggle for principles.” On such occasions 
there will not be any compromises. Such a struggle will end with the physical 
destruction of all deviationists. As Liu Shao-chi sees things, the inner-Party 
struggle will prepare cadres for the struggle with the outside world—they will 
be steeled and, most important of all, trained to think exclusively in accordance 
with the Party general line at a given stage of development. A further, extremely 
important function of the struggle is to prevent “arteriosclerosis.” Party cadres 
must be pushed all the time. During the struggle individual leaders will be 

periodically purged and replaced by others. This in turn keeps all Party leaders 
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active and on their toes, because of the danger of criticism from below and above, 
criticism which may well sweep them away. 
» Although little known up to 1949, that is, prior to the Communist seizure of 
power in China, Liu Shao-chi was extremely busy inside the Party. He organized, 
trained, and prepared it. The cadres trained by him were intended to develop the 
country after its conquest by the peasants. From 1949 onwards, Liu Shao-chi’s 
name began to appear more often. He took an active part in the compilation of 
plans for the collectivization of the peasantry, and was the only Chinese Party 
leader who dared state at the very beginning of collectivization that its aim was 
not an increase in the peasants’ well being, but the creation of the prerequisites 
for the rapid industrialization of China. At the Eighth Party Congress, he read the 
main report, in which he advanced the same thesis, announcing to the delegates 
that eighty percent of the peasants had been collectivized and that the country 
could accordingly be industrialized at an even faster pace. In 1957 and the begin- 
ning of 1958, he waged a campaign against right bourgeois elements, in other 
words, against the national bourgeoisie, which Mao had on numerous occasions 
declared the ally of the working class and peasantry. For Liu Shao-chi, the 
bourgeoisie is nothing more than the supplier of qualified specialists, who are to 
be supervised at work by Party members. The latter do not possess very much 
technical or scientific knowledge, but, on the other hand, do not have any personal 
interests and are completely devoted to the Party and its leaders. By relying on the 
Party organization created by him and by terrorizing the bourgeoisie, Liu Shao-chi 
is aiming at complete industrialization of the country, which will in turn build up a 
proletariat, thus enabling the Party to became the classical party of the working class. 
The development of heavy industry would not be much slower under Mao. 
More important is the fact that Liu Shao-chi is evidently a much more suitable 
leader for those Party cadres supervising the building of industry. Hence Mao’s 
decision to step aside. Were he actually intending, as stated, to devote himself 
exclusively to theoretical problems of Marxism, then a much more likely successor 
would have been Chu Teh. He would be a good puppet, leaving actual power in 
Mao’s hands. On the other hand, Liu Shao-chi is a dynamic personality, and is 
supported by Teng Hsiao-ping, who is considered a more radical Stalinist. 
There are thus ample grounds for expecting an activization in Peiping’s 
domestic and foreign policies. The first signs of new activity are already on hand. 
Communist aggression in Southeast Asia has extended as far as the borders of 
Laos and Thailand, while the Japanese Communist Party is busy too. Despite the 
“retreat” at the Wuhang Conference, very little notice is being taken of its decree 
in the country, and there are reports of attempts to set up urban people’s com- 
munes. As far as Sino-Soviet relations are concerned, there may well be greater 
pressure on Khrushchev by Peiping. Liu Shao-chi is a Stalinist, and cannot but 
look with displeasure on those liberal tendencies presently manifesting themselves 
in the USSR, in spite of Moscow’s efforts to put an end to them. 
K. Alexandrov 


Culture 


The Third Congress of Soviet Writers 


The task of any congress or conference held in the Soviet Union on problems 
of art is to lay down the line to be taken in creative work at a given stage and to 
mobilize all art and literary figures for the fulfillment of current political and eco- 
nomic tasks. The recent Third Congress of Soviet Writers was no exception to 
this rule. It was also extremely interesting for two further reasons: on the one 
hand, it revealed the official attitude toward writers, and, on the other, showed 
the approach taken by most writers in present Soviet conditions. Properly 
speaking, this Congress was not the third. Prior to the so-called First Congress 
of Writers, held in 1934, there had been a congress in January 1925. For 35 years, 
the Soviet press has avoided any reference to this congress, and even today ignores 
it whenever possible. The reason for this silence is the spirit of protest which 
prevailed at the congress in opposition to the Party leaders’ demands. The opposi- 
tion was formed by a “bloc” of Party and non-Party adherents of the principle 
of freedom of creation. The most aggressive speech was made by a long-standing 
Party member and writer, A. K. Voronsky, who publicly denounced the Central 
Committee’s policy in the field of art, and complained that it was waving a cudgel 
at writers. There were various sharp clashes at the Congress. Mayakovsky, in 
particular, clashed with Demyan Bedny and Semen Rodov. The latter was at 
that time the leader of the “proletarian movement” in literature. The worst 
scandal of all was caused by the Ukrainian writer M. Khvylevoi, who suggested 
that Ukrainian literature become independent of the Kremlin, and took the side 
of Western literature. This congress was accordingly removed from the history of 
Soviet art. Nowadays, it is called the All-Union Conference of Proletarian Writers. 
Reference to it somehow slipped into the speech by Soviet poet S. Kirsanov at the 
present Congress. 


The Third All-Union Conference was given its lead in a special program 
broadcast over Radio Moscow on May 17, the day before it began: 


A writer’s work will be fruitful if he is in the forefront of the Seven-Year Plan. 
Only then will he be able to create inspired works, worthy of the heroic Soviet 
people—the indefatigable builder of a new world, the ardent fighter for a bright 
future for mankind. 


Party policy in the field of art and the directives to be followed by the Con- 
gress were thus made clear. Literature is to be linked with Khrushchev’s Seven- 
Year Plan. Literary works are to serve as placards urging the fulfillment of plan- 
ned output figures. The very next day, Pravda — a lead article which also 
stressed political goals: 


Bourgeois slanderers do their best to assert in their attacks on our literature that 
socialist realism supposedly leads to a leveling of creative work. ... Attacks on 
socialist realism by the revisionists ... result from a striving to play down. .. its 
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influence and to deflect attention from its enormous artistic conquests. Soviet litera- 
ture... is unflaggingly true to the Leninist principles of Party spirit and national 
content, and with each of its works unmasks the falsehood of the hypocritical sermon 
of apolitical literature. 


On the same day, the newspaper Literaturnaya gazeta repeated the authorities’ 
demands in an article ““The Party Trained Us.” Fittingly enough, Khrushchev 
and the other Kremlin leaders all attended the inaugural ceremony. The tone was 
set at once in the opening speech by the writer Konstantin Fedin: “The historic 
decisions of the Twenty-first Party Congress have determined every aspect of 
the life of the Soviet people, the builder of Communism. The man of the new 
epoch in world history stands at the center of writers’ attention.” The report read 
by First Secretary of the Union of Soviet Writers A. Surkov made every possible 
attempt to give a political slant to events, attacking those persons and phenomena 
causing the Party trouble. His reproaches were intended mainly for the revision- 
ists, that is, those writers who had ignored Party dictates and written what they 
pleased. Boris Pasternak was dismissed as one of the continuers of the cold war 
in the ideological field. Six months ago, Surkov had accused the author of Dr. 
Zhivago of “treacherous behavior,” and of being “unworthy to have the title 
‘Soviet writer’” ; now he ended his speech with the pompous vow that “we assure 
the Party that the writers of all the peoples of our multinational country will 
sacrifice their ability and experience for the building of Communism.” The report 
itself had little to say about purely literary problems. Mention was made of the 
educational role of literature, the development of the national literatures and trans- 
lation of works by the national writers; the truisms about literature’s tasks as far 
as they concern children and the youth were also repeated, and finally those few 
writers whom the Party considers worthy of praise listed. 


The speech by Head of the Union of Ukrainian Writers Oles Honchar char- 
acterized the short-lived “thaw” as follows: “During the... literary ups and 
downs of past years Soviet writers did not wander, or lose their self-possession, 
except those few individuals who were carried away and set about condemning 
what they themselves had been praising the day before.”' Honchar explained 
away the appearance of “seditious” works by writers by the rather lame excuse 
that “‘somebody evidently wanted to make up fora lack of talent with supposedly 
daring slander.” This remark presumably refers to B. Pasternak, I. Ehrenburg, 
M. Aliger, E. Evtushenko, S. Kirsanov, V. Dudintsev, and so on. The list of 
ideologically correct Ukrainian writers of whom the Party approves proved to be 
much longer than Surkov’s for the Union of Writers as a whole. The point here 
is that the “thaw” did not really take root in the Ukraine. Hence, Honchar 
proudly recalled Khrushchev’s praise of Ukrainian writers and composers at an 
anniversary session of the Supreme Soviet of the Ukrainian SSSR. The impor- 
tance for the Congress of economic tasks was demonstrated on various occasions. 
The talented Soviet poet Aleksandr Tvardovsky began his speech with the remark: 
“Comrades, the main theme of our Congress is the Seven-Year Plan and the tasks 


1 Radio Moscow, May 19, 1959. 


of literature.”” Another well-known writer, Fedor Panferov, even appeared at the 
Congress with proof of the country’s economic achievements: “Having mounted 
the tribune, Fedor Panferov showed the delegates a piece of lead sent from 
Siberia.”* The Congress fulfilled from beginning to end the directives found 
in Khrushchev’s article “For a Closer Bond Between Literature, Art, and Human 
Living.” 

The highlight of the Congress was Khrushchev’s speech. Instead of issuing 
official instructions for the benefit of the writers, the Party boss simply chatted 
in an extremely familiar manner. Many of his remarks and anecdotes were not 
to the point at all. Yet one of the most interesting points made in his speech con- 
cerned the writer Vladimir Dudintsev. At the very outset, the Party First Secre- 
tary had characterized him as a writer who had made a serious mistake in his 
novel Not By Bread Alone. Later on, Khrushchev made the point that “Anastas 
Ivanovich Mikoyan, who read this work before me, said to me—read it; there are 
arguments in it, which he may well have taken from you!” Khrushchev thus 
admitted that some of the ideas expressed in the novel were not based on fantasy 
at all. The audience greeted this remark with silence; applause would have been 
interpreted as approval for Dudintsev, who had been condemned a few minutes 
earlier. At the end, Khrushchev possibly realized the need to excuse the general 
banter of his speech. He justified himself by saying: “May I express thanks to you 
for your attention, for listening to me .. .. At first, l intended to speak with a pre- 
pared text, but you know my character, I don’t like to read, I like to chat.” In 
spite of his free and easy manner, Khrushchev did hint that there are recidivists 
in Soviet literature even today: 


I should like, comrades, to make a few more remarks about the characteristics 
of the recent past. Even now those left over from the struggle, which not so long 
ago was extremely tense, are still making themselves felt among you. This was a 
battle of ideas and principles against the revisionists, who tried to make surprise 
attacks on the Party line. 


Khrushchev’s remarks about young writers were as expected. The Party 
reprimand for bad behavior was expressed in the fact that there were only 3 
writers under the age of 30 years out of 497 Congress delegates. Khrushchey 
stressed the need to pay careful attention to such writers, who may suddenly pro- 
test and refuse to accept the Party’s general line. The main advice given was to 
“portray ... the great things, which are being achieved by the people, by simple 
persons. These persons must be known and seen better, so that they can be an 
example for all who are struggling under the Communist Party’s guidance for the 
building of a Communist society.”” On May 25, Pravda carried a lead article in the 
same tone as Khrushchev’s speech, “Soviet Writers~The Party’s Faithful Assis- 
tants.” Emphasizing that Soviet writers have no interests other than “those of 
the people and cause of Communism,” the editors wrote about the future of 
Soviet literature: 


2 Ibid., May 18, 1959. 
3 Tzvestia, May 24, 1959. 
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The future of our literature [will be] magnificent. The young generation of 
writers must be carefully and attentively trained in the spirit of the best traditions 
of the literature of socialist realism for its new blossoming to be even brighter. A most 
important task of writers of the older generation and of the writers’ organization as 
a whole is to aid the development of young talent. 


This directive can be interpreted in the following terms: youth, which has 
been indulging in free thought, must be taken under the wing of the Union of 
Soviet Writers. 

An important event at the Congress was the election of new leading organs 
of the Union of Writers of the USSR. In this field there were some very important 
changes in comparison with earlier Congress practice. On May 12, Literaturnaya 
cazeta published two articles. One was by Vilis Lacis, who is presently a Deputy of 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR and Chairman of the Soviet of Nationalities. He 
is also known as a writer, hence the title of his article, “My Opinion.” He sugges- 
ted that the Party be responsible for ideological matters in the running of the 
Union of Writers, while the Union’s Board should concentrate on the task of 
coordinating the work of the republic writers’ organizations. He insisted that 
most attention at the present stage must be paid the development of the national 
literatures. The other proposal for the reorganization of the Union of Writers 
came from the Azerbaidzhan writer Mekhti Gusein, also a Party member and 
head of the Azerbaidzhan writers’ organization. He came forth with the idea that 
the time had come to put an end to the preference granted Russian literature and 
that regional boards be set up on the lines of Khrushchev’s sovnarkhozes. 
Presumably both writers were prompted from above. Extremely important is the 
fact that both proposed an extension in the powers of the republic unions of writers. 
The actual reorganization carried out by the Congress took the form of the aboli- 
tion of one of the all-union organization’s main organs. To date, it had had three 
organs, the Board, its Presidium and Secretariat. Actual control was exercised by 
the Presidium and Secretariat. The Presidium has now been abolished. The Board 
has kept its nominal rights. Power is thus concentrated in the Secretariat, a pro- 
cess analogous to that carried out in the Party at the beginning of the 1920's. 


The present Secretariat has 28 members—10 Russians, 4 Ukrainians, and 14 
representatives from the republics. Well-known figures such as M. Sholokhov, 
K. Simonov, I. Ehrenburg, N. Pogodin, V. Kataev, V. Panova, and A. Prokofev 
are missing from it. Of course, some of the older members had to be removed to 
make way for union-republic representatives. Nevertheless, other reasons cer- 
tainly played a part too. Some of those not elected have committed “sins.” 
K. Simonov, for example, published, as editor of Novy mir, various seditious 
works, in particular Dudintsev’s Not By Bread Alone. 1. Ehrenburg inaugurated 
the “thaw,” wrote an introduction to a book of verse by Tsvetaeva, which was 
subsequently condemned, and even published in Novy mir an article “Rereading 
Chekhov,” which broached the problem of freedom of creation. Sholokhov is 
a rather special case. His name was submitted by the Party for the 1958 Nobel 
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Prize. The State Publishing House has offered foreign publishing houses the 
conclusion of the novel [érgin Soil Upturned. Sholokhov has possibly been ex- 
cluded for tactical reasons, since the Party would like to hold him up as a 
representative of art for art’s sake, in the hope that he may yet gain a Nobel Prize 
in the future. Sholokhov, Ehrenburg, Kataev, and Simonoyv are all on the new 
Board, but the latter is not so important an organ. First Secretary A. Surkov, 
who has gained the reputation of being an overzealous Party official, has been 
replaced by the writer K. Fedin, who is not connected with the Party. 


The Party press presented the Congress as an event demonstrating Soviet 
writers’ whole-hearted acceptance of socialist realism, their desire to fulfill the 
Party’s demands and to produce literary works furthering the building of 
Communism. However, everything did not pass off as smoothly as the Party 
evidently wished. One has only to think back to Khrushchev’s remarks. For this 
reason, the Party Central Committee’s appeal to the Congress stressed the need 
for “the unity of Soviet writers’ creative forces,” and greater ideological unity 
for the fulfillment of the great and responsible tasks facing Soviet literature in 
the period of the all-out building of Communism. A. Gee 


Soviet Youth and Literature 


The report read by M. Stelmakh, the Chairman of the Congress Credentials 
Commission, at the Third All-Union Congress of Soviet Writers, which was held 
in May, 1959, contained one extremely remarkable fact. The speaker stated that 
only 3 of the 497 Congress delegates were under the age of 30 years.' In other words, 
youth was represented by the insignificant figure of 0.6% of the delegates. At 
earlier congresses, the percentage of young writers was much greater. The 
composition of the actual First All-Union Congress of Writers, held in January 
1925, is of considerable interest. So many attacks were made on the authorities at 
this Congress, that the Soviet press, when forced to mention it, refers to the 
All-Union Conference of Proletarian Writers. Almost two thirds of the writers 
present were under the age of 30. Of the “older” writers, only F. Gladkov, A. 
Serafimovich, Demyan Bedny, A. Voronsky, V. Mayakovsky, and several 
second-rate figures spoke. A brilliant group of young writers set the tone: 
I Babel, Y. Olesha, Artem Vesely, L. Leonov, S. Kirsanov, I. Utkin, A. Zharov, 
M. Svetlov, M. Golodny, A. Bezymensky, B. Pilnyak, E. Bagritsky, B. Lavrenov, 
V. Kataev, V. Kazin, and many others who have since become famous in the 
Soviet Union. The obvious questions which arise here are: Is Soviet literature 
really so poverty-stricken and the young generation not interested in art? The 
Congress materials leave no doubt whatsoever that there are plenty of capable 
young writers available. Konstantin Paustovsky mentioned Yury Kozakov, 
Sergei Nikitin, Nataliya Tarasenkova, Vladimir Tendryakov, Yury Trofimov, 


1 Literaturnaya gazeta, May 21, 1959. 
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Yury Bondarev, Iosif Dyk.* For tactical reasons this list is by no means complete. 
Such gifted young writers as Evgeny Evtushenko, Robert Rozhdestvensky, 
Boris Slutsky, Mikhail Lvov, and Eduard Shim were omitted from it. Hence, 
the nonattendance of the young generation of writers at the Congress cannot 
be explained by a lack of talent. The reasons must accordingly be sought 
clsewhere. 

Any genuine art portrays life in a variety of forms. Literature probably takes 
pride of place in the various fields in which art can display itself to advantage. 
Literature is not restricted by time and place. A literary canvas need have no 
limits whatsoever. Besides portraying events, actions, and situations, literature 
unfolds Man’s inner world. In its various forms, the novel, drama, tale, poem, 
it presents human nature in all its aspects, aspirations, good and evil, passion, 
thoughts, the unseen movements of Man’s mind. A writer reflects the epoch 
in which he lives, while being at the same time a product of it to a certain degree. 
One important task of art is the spotting and encouragement of signs of young 
talent. Young writers express the moods of the young generation, its hopes and 
aspirations. They are also the representatives of this generation, with the same 
thoughts and aspirations found among most young persons in a given epoch. 
Hence, the task of the present article, when seeking an answer to the questions 
posed above, is to examine youth’s participation in literature, youth as repre- 
sented in literary works, and the present young generation in the USSR. 


The clue to the mental make-up of the young generation is obviously to be 
found in works by young Soviet writers. Here, the character of this young 
generation must be discussed. The problem of the youth has recently become 
one of the most pressing problems in the Soviet Union. The Soviet press is 
constantly writing on the subject, and even the Soviet leaders find themselves 
compelled to refer to it in their speeches. The problem certainly deserves such 
attention, since it is literally becoming more complicated every day. It is a well- 
known fact that crises are normal events in the USSR. Yet, even economic 
crises are by no means as dangerous as a crisis in which youth is involved. After 
all, if the creation of the sovnarkhozes or reorganization of the machine-tractor 
stations do not produce the required results, other experiments can always be 
tried. Ideology is an entirely different matter. A crisis in this field cannot be 
solved by experiments and extraordinary measures. The crisis began in the 
immediate postwar period. Sometime in the second half of the 1940's, quite 
irrespective of the existing dictatorship under Stalin, signs of some form of 
unrest, of growing protest began to manifest themselves among the youth, 
particularly in student circles. During the short-lived “thaw,” young writers 
expressed this unrest in their works. Here it must be added that not only young 
writers, but even a number of long-standing writers such as B. Pasternak, I. 
Ehrenburg, V. Dudintsev, S. Kirsanov, M. Aliger, and E. Kazakevich described 
the shifts on the ideological front. In any case, a group of writers began to reflect 
the new trends and to insist on the principle of freedom of creation. 


Ibid., May 20, 1959. 
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The crisis was noticed by the authorities. The Party leaders were seriously 
alarmed and launched a decisive attack in the field of art against the freethinkers. 
The campaign waged against young writers was intended to convince them that 
the earlier standards were still in force. On June 15, 1958, Pravda published a 
lead article “An Important Task of Our Society,” which was mainly concerned 
with the problem of the youth. In accordance with tradition, the article began by 
stressing the difference between conditions in the Communist and non-Communist 
worlds: “The Communist Party is carrying out an enormous amount of work 
in the training of the new man,” while “capitalism maims people, disfigures 
them spiritually, and crushes their feeling of dignity.” Well aware, nonetheless, 
of the need to find some explanation for the new phenomena in Soviet society, 
primarily among the youth, the article asserted that “this does not mean that we 
have already settled accounts with relics of the past, with old views and habits, 
inherited from capitalism.”* The list of “sins” committed by Soviet youth 
included a negative attitude toward forced labor, admiration for the culture of the 
West, disregard for Komsomol work, and the acceptance of the principle of 
freedom of creation. Speaking at the Thirteenth Komsomol Congress on April 18, 
1958, Khrushchev made the point that youth often has the wrong kind of enthu- 
siasm and breaks the laws. He was, it is true, speaking mainly of cases of hooli- 
ganism and lack of discipline. Yet it has now become a habit to denounce all 
undesirable phenomena by quoting as an illustration the most negative facts. 
The non-Communist world is then blamed for everything. All the troubles are 
inherited from capitalism. The result is that all new views and new moods among 
the youth are nothing more or less than “relics of the past.” 


The image of modern Soviet youth has been best expressed in a concise poem 
by the young poet Evgeny Evtushenko: “I know not / what he wants, / but I 
do know / that he is not far off. / He is somewhere alongside, / holding an apple 
in his hand. / He looks, / catches each rustle, / missing nothing, / not understand- 
ing / his great destiny.” The picture of the simple, uncomprehending youth 
acquires a threatening significance in the poem’s closing lines: “Yet I fear the 
moment / when, having realized his rights, / he will rise up, / recognized, / above 
the world, / and speak new words.”* The poet has consciously excluded political 
references from his picture, although, properly speaking, they were pushed out 
by life itself. The former Komsomol romanticism has become a thing of the past. 
Revolutionary enthusiasm has seen its day. Idealistic views and aphorisms not found 
within the narrow framework of materialism have taken their place. Further- 
more, a number of works contain condemnations of the existing system. A play by 
the young dramatist Lev Mitrofanov, Offspring of the Times, contains the remark: 


What can be more absurd and monstrous nowadays than a person in the boss’ 
chair, with a Party membership card in his pocket, who considers himself a Com- 
munist and indifferently crushes what is healthy and valuable in Man. Yet you can’t 
shift him.® 


3 Pravda, June 15, 1959. 
* Obeshehanie (Promise), Moscow, 1957, pp. 35—36. 
5 Novye pesy (New Plays), Moscow, 1958, p. 84. 
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Of course, this remark is presented as if referring only to a few of the leaders, 
and not for nothing does it end with the assertion “we'll shift him.” Yet the point 
is that he is not shifted. Quite the reverse. Since 1957, the “big boss” with the 
Party membership card in his pocket, who calls himself a Communist, has been 
deliberately trampling on everything healthy and valuable in Man. Khrushchev 
himself issued the directive that the slightest signs of freethinking among 
writers were to be rooted out. There have, as a result, been many changes on the 
editorial boards of the major literary magazines; a new form of censorship has 
been introduced; and for the past two years Party criticism has been attacking 
writers who have made independent statements in their time. In A. Volodin’s 
play A Factory Girl, the central figure is the girl Zhenya, who has an honest and 
upright nature. She cannot conceal her thoughts or tell a lie. As a result, her life 
is full of unpleasantness. In the long run, she loses her job and room in a 
hostel, and is more or less thrown out onto the street without any means of 
support. In accordance with Khrushchev’s directives, Soviet critics attacked the 
play long ago. The magazine Molodoi Kommunist made the reproach that “Zhenka, 
a rank-and-file Komsomol member, is upright, while the Komsomol organizer 
Lelya is a bigot and’ hypocrite.” The review contains the remark that “if the 
playwright has come across such... Komsomol activists, then why drag them 
into a play?”’® Yet life has triumphed over the official reviews—the play can be 
seen in Moscow. 


The producer and director of a motion picture about Komsomol life, Together 
With Us, were accused of having shown the Komsomol in as bad a light as possible. 
The Soviet press has in recent years been full of such condemnations. Kom- 
somolskaya pravda of April 11, 1958 contained an article by N. Bogdanov, entitled 
“Attention to a Komsomol Theme,” which reprimanded young writers for 
neglecting the Komsomol: “In the tale The Hostel, L. Karelin mentions the 
words ‘Komsomol member’ only once, and then in a derogatory sense; in A. 
Kuznetsov’s The Continuation of a Legend, the Komsomol organizer does not have 
any influence on the hero.” Literaturnaya gazeta of April 15, 1958 carried, in 
preparation for the Komsomol congress, an article entitled “The Thirteenth 
Komsomol Congress.” It complained, in the tone of a prosecutor, that “even if 
a Komsomol leader gets into a book, he is sure to be a negative type.” 


As pointed out above, the positive characters in many works possess ordinary 
human qualities not connected with so-called Communist morals. They are 
persons who value truth, whatever it may be; persons who feel, love, and suffer 
without political views being involved. In 1957, the Molodaya Gvardiya Publish- 
ing House issued a symposium On Duty, Friendship, and Love, the result of 
various group talks held by the publishers. The preface wrote of young persons’ 
curiosity: 

At the discussions the writers were usually overwhelmed with questions: 
~ Is it true that real love makes one better, finer, more honest, gives one strength? 


® Molodoi Kommunist, No. 4 (1958), pp. 123-24. 


~ Is it possible to live one’s whole life indifferent, never having loved anyone? 
~ If friendship and love are real things, is it ever possible to stifle this feeling?’ 


These questions give some idea of what agitates youth and what is reflected 
in the works of young writers. There is no revolutionary romanticism, no Kom- 
somol heroism. Young persons have other feelings and thoughts, such as are 
found in the tales in the symposium in question. The closing words of Yury 
Nagibin’s Youth are: “He too could know joy, pain, excitement, fervor, even 
defeat—and in defeat is the palpitation of life, yet he preferred to all this the 
poverty . . . of peace.”® This accusation has no political side to it. It has nothing 
to do with present-day Soviet life; it could have been written with equal success 
50 or 100 years ago. Another tale, The Return, by Nora Adamyan, speaks of 
real love: 

Then Elena Sumbatovnaya sat down with Tanya...and explained to her 
daughter that a great love comes once in life... , and when it is here, nothing can 
be done. Even if someone has to suffer from this love, it still has to be respected.’ 


These extracts were selected at random. Each of the works in the symposium 
contains numerous others. They are all examples of the shift of interest to major, 
eternal, human problems. 

Soviet youth is a passionate seeker after the truth. It is roused by such tor- 
menting questions as how to live, what line of conduct to choose, how to be 
honest toward life. Such problems crop up in a tale by the young writer Inna 
Goff, You Do Not Have to be a Poet... It takes a group of students attracted 
by art, who are anxious to create themselves. On Thursdays these students 
meet experienced writers, poets, and dramatists. In a short conversation, which 
takes place since one of the students has not read the novel Zatsepa,* whose 
author is to give the talk, a friend advises him as follows: 


Say that Zafsepa is your Bible, and that the main character in this book is your 
model... 

— And what if this character is a negative type? 

— Then it will be even truer. . .1° 


These three short phrases contain much that is revealing: a critical attitude 
toward the official positive heroes; the need to conceal one’s real thoughts by 
putting them into the mouth of the negative characters; and finally, a justifiable 
doubt in the guilt of these negative characters. The tale is rather naive, and not 
very imaginative; yet it possesses a certain amount of truth. Evidently, youth 
cannot find what it wants in Communist dogmas. At times, there is even a skeptical 
attitude toward the prescribed truths. For example, one of the students, having 
seen Marx’ replies on his daughters’ questionnaire, borrowed only one phrase 


* The name of a street in Moscow. 
7 O dolge, druzhbe i lyubvi (On Duty, Friendship, and Love), Moscow, 1957, p. 3. 
8 Ibid., p. 21. 

® Tbid., p. 3. 

10 Yunost, No. 2 (1959), p. 16. 
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from it: “Nothing human is foreign to me.” The desire for truth wins the day 
in Viktor Rozov’s play Jn Search of Joy. The eighteen-year old Marina opposes 
those near to her for the sole reason that she comes to see them as the incarnation 
of untruth." 


The well-known German journalist Klaus Mehnert, who has visited the 
Soviet Union on thirteen occasions, has related one episode which took place 
during his visit to Moscow in the summer of 1958. While standing before the 
monument to Mayakovsky, he decided to photograph it. At that moment, he 
heard the word “outrageous” loudly pronounced behind his back. Turning 
around, he saw two students, and asked them what had provoked their remark. 
They explained to him that the inscription on the monument implied that it 
had been erected to the poet by the Soviet government. “One should have 
written from the Soviet people, and not from the government.” The desire for 
some sort of justice was extremely sharply expressed to a stranger and foreigner 
at that, a fact which these young persons well realized.!* Of considerable interest 
too is the attitude of Evgeny Evtushenko toward those persons who are rarely 
mentioned in the official Soviet press, the hundreds of thousands who have 
returned from the concentration camps. The poet has dedicated a poem to them, 
in which he characterizes a person who has been subjected to repressive meas- 
ures :“He eagerly listens to the radio, / follows the press. / Everything in him 
breathes character, / vibrates with interest. ..”!% The poet further does not 
attempt to conceal the fact that his desire for justice has made him many enemies. 
The attitude of the representatives of the system toward him can be guessed. He 
in turn treats them as personal enemies, attacking them in a daring and sharp 
tone: “Many dislike me, / accusing me of many things, / and hurl thunder and 
lightning at me. / Sullenly and hysterically they mock me, / and I feel their 
unkind glances on my back. / But all this pleases me. / I am proud / that they 
cannot contain me, / cannot do anything.”* 


The seriousness of the problem of the youth has seen the publication not only 
of articles in the periodic press, but also of books on the subject. A symposium 
entitled Ai] Are Well Known by the Soviet writer G. Ryklin approaches the prob- 
lem from two standpoints: on the one hand, there are the hard-working and 
heroic Komsomol members, and, on the other, “deformed phenomena” found 
among the youth. The author attempts to present the latter as persons who “have 
swallowed petty bourgeois, Philistine blacking,” which is now coming to the 
surface. The impression obtained is that the Komsomol members have been 
inserted in the work in order to restore the balance. In the tale Unfortunately, a 
girl, who has graduated from a ten-year school, states openly: “I don’t want to 
dig up the ground. ... I don’t want to look after cows.” The Komsomol raion 
committee insists: “Why shouldn’t you go and work on the kolkhoz livestock- 


11 Novye pesy, op. cit., pp. 205-278. 

12 Christ und Welt, Stuttgart, May 7, 1959. 
13 Obeshchanie, op. cit., p. 22. 

14 Thid., p. 25. 
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breeding farm? You know how much extra hands are needed.”!5 In Surrealist, 
a young girl who insists that much is already obsolete in realistic art is con- 
demned.!* The tale Point of View condemns interest in the West and Western 
civilization.'? Soviet youth’s main faults are apparently hooliganism, hypocrisy, 
egoisim, triviality, and so on. One finds in the same group really amoral persons, 
criminals, and bandits, and those who do not want to be obedient and to act as 
ordered, that is, go to the virgin lands, to the kolkhoz, to the Siberian building 
sites, study Marxism-Leninism, take as their models only those works of art 
recommended. 

Some of the reasons for the phenomena condemned as negative in the USSR 
can be touched on in passing. In A. Korneichuk’s play Why the Stars Were Smiling, 
a young student makes the bold remark: “You are living in the past, I in the 
future. The Komsomol was possibly once a gay, interesting organization, but 
now it is such a bore. It only hampers us poets with its truisms . . .”1® In the play 
this student is marked with a large minus sign, although what he has said is 
a true, sober view of life. The Soviet press is after all full of reports on the decline 
in Komsomol work and lack of interest in it. The young persons known in the 
USSR as the sti/yagi* are only partially aping the West. They are interested in 
things which are difficult to obtain in the USSR and do not conform with the 
standard set by Mikoyan or the clothing and footwear industries. 


The three delegates at the Congress are explained by the fact that there are 
many “rebels” among the young writers. Many of the latter are being held 
responsible for the new moods found among Soviet youth, moods reflected in 
the works of young writers. At the Congress itself, references to them were very 
restrained in tone. In the main report, read by First Secretary Surkov, little was 
said about the youth. The evaluation of this group, made without any allowances, 
was very unsatisfactory: 


Even a quick glance through the almanacs published in the country shows that 
we by no means infrequently lower the demands made on young beginners. Much 
of the material printed in the almanacs is weak, mediocre, often not even lit up by 
a spark of literary talent.?® 


The reproach is also aimed at the Gorky Institute of Literature, which is not 
training young writers properly. There can be no doubt that the sharp criticism 
is intentional. The young writers are to be brought to heel. One interesting point 
is that Surkov did not mention any one young writer by name. Even Khrushchev 
favored Evtushenko with a few words. The recipe for young writers was provided 
by Komsomol Central Committee Secretary N. Mesyatsev: “Literary works must 


15 G. Rvklin, Zhakomye vse litsa (All Are Well Known), Moscow, 1958, p. 100. 
16 [hid., p. 112. 

17 Tbid., p. 138. 

18 Znamya, No. 1 (1958). 

* Based on the Russian word for “style,” and roughly approximate to the American zoot suiter and 
British teddy-boy. 
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show clearly... youth at work, its lofty moral and ideological make-up.”?° He 
too did not mention anybody or any work by name. That part of the Congress 
which dealt with the youth thus took the form of an organized, strict reprimand 
by the Party Central Committee. 

The campaign against freedom of creation inaugurated at the end of 1956 
is still being waged by the Party apparatus, the press, those groups which 
represent the state, and the leading organs of the Union of Writers. Their efforts 
cannot but fail, if only because there is no example in history of an arbitrary, 
authoritarian law gaining a final and decisive victory over manifestations of a 


living spirit. 


Freedom and Determinism in Historical Materialism 


Historical materialism asserts that the course of a historical process is deter- 
mined by changes in the means of production. The material basis completely deter- 
mines the social structure, political ideas, Weltanschauung, philosophy, and religion 
of a society. As the means of production develop and improve, the method of 
production also becomes more perfect, and the social and spiritual structures 
change accordingly. A new “superstructure” appears. The transition from one 
formation to another takes place by means of a “dialectical leap,” or revolution. 
Such a course of history results mainly from historical necessity, which Man cannot 
change. Likewise, the victory of socialism over capitalism will take place in accord- 
ance with historical necessity. If this is so, then there is no need to struggle for this 
victory, since it will take place irrespective of what Man may do. However, the 
Communist Party is constantly stressing the need for just such a revolutionary 
struggle. Communist philosophers attempt to reconcile historical necessity with 
revolutionary voluntarism. They take as their starting point the argument that 
persons can by their own actions either speed up or retard the predetermined 
course of historical development. Moreover, certain episodes in the process taking 
place as a result of historical necessity may be altered by human activities. In this 
respect, commentaries in Soviet philosophical literature on the two categories 
“necessity” and “possibility” are of considerable interest. 

In an article entitled “Possibility and Reality as Categories of Materialistic 
Dialectics,” S$. B. Morochnik advances the thesis that “possibility is that which 
atises on the basis of the objective laws of development of the material world, 
but which has not yet come into being, has not yet become reality.” Later, he 
draws a conclusion which nobody will dispute: “Reality is a possibility which 
has already been realized.” Then Morochnik goes on to say that two types of 
possibilities exist. One type must of necessity become reality: 


When speaking of the category of possibility, one must take into consideration 
that there are various possibilities. Objective laws of development engender possi- 
bilities which, sooner or later, . .. must of necessity become reality. In this case, an 
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event which must take place is not only possible, but also necessary. At the same 
time, regular development calls forth. . . possibilities which under certain condi- 
tions must not of necessity become reality. 

The victory of socialism over capitalism is not only a possibility, but also a ne- 
cessity. Pointing out the... harmfulness of views, according to which capitalism 
automatically gives way to socialism, Marxism-Leninism at the same time takes as 
its basis the fact that the possible victory of socialism over an out-of-date capitalism 
is a historical necessity and that it must sooner or later become a reality. 


This development may, according to Soviet ideologists, be fast or slow, 
since the “desperate resistance of the bourgeoisie” is also part of “historical 
necessity.” Such a development may not necessarily proceed in a straight line, 
there may be withdrawals, digressions, and zigzags. Yet the final result is pre- 
determined. Other possibilities also exist, which, as pointed out above, do noi 
have to take place. There may, or may not, for example, be a third world war. 
This depends on the so-called “subjective factor” in history: 


The process of the conversion of a possibility into reality in human society is 
distinguished qualitatively from the conversion of a possibility into reality in nature. 
The difference consists in the fact that in the development of society the subjective 
factor plays a decisive role in the conversion of actual possibilities into reality. 

Dialectical materialism is implacably opposed to subjective idealism and volun- 
tarism, which assert that everything depends on the subject, on his will, and that 
accordingly “everything is possible,” “‘nothing is impossible.” On the other hand, 
dialectical materialism is also opposed to vulgar materialism which disregards the 
important role of ideas and theories, of people’s will and consciousness, which 
denies the decisive role of the subjective factor in the process of the realization 
of the objective possibilities already present.? 


Soviet writers make no attempt to explain why some possibilities must ne- 
cessarily turn into reality, and others not. Morochnik too gives no hints as to 
how one may determine which possibility must become a reality and which not. 
He gives one a false choice: either subjective idealism with the slogan “everything 
is possible,” or dialectical materialism, which, although it recognizes the role of 
the “subjective factor,” at the same time asserts that possibilities exist which must 
of necessity become reality. Meanwhile, not everything is possible in history. 
Only those possibilities become reality, which have certain prerequisites for the 
conversion, while within the framework of these prerequisites there are always 
several possibilities, of which none must of necessity become reality. Which 
of these possibilities will come into existence depends on the will of Man. 
Accordingly, the question arises as to what Soviet writers mean by the sub- 
jective factor and whether Soviet ideology recognizes free will. Morochnik 
emphasizes the presence of the “subjective factor,” but warns against an incorrect 
presentation, as if one is talking of the consciousness and will of individual sub- 
jects, individual persons. The subjective factor is the activity of peoples, classes, 
parties, and individual personalities, insofar as they express the ideology “of the 


1 Voprosy filosofii, No. 4 (1954), pp. 142-43. 
Tbid., p. 148. 
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will of particular classes.” A person apparently only plays a certain role as the 
representative of a definite class. His thought and activity are determined by the 
interests and ideology of the class in question. An individual in himself cannot be 
free, he is governed by determinism. Class consciousness is determined by 
historical materialism, by the method of production. 


Thus, one is back with materialistic determinism again. The question as to 
whether there are actually two types of possibilities or whether the second is in 
essence only a fiction remains unsolved. If the actions of an individual class are 
predetermined by the nature of production relations, and the actions of the indi- 
vidual by the interests and ideology of his class, then real freedom of will and of 
decision do not exist. In this case, individual groups, classes, and persons must of 
necessity act in one way or another, which in turn means that the realization of 
those possibilities, which depend on the subjective factor, is also in one way or 
another predetermined. People are merely often not in a position to predict accu- 
rately which of the possibilities will be realized. The “peace-loving proletariat” 
as a whole ought, for example, in view of historical necessity, to be opposed to a 
third world war, while the “imperialist warmongers” ought to desire a war. 
Everything takes place of necessity, completely independent of a free decision 
by the individual. In the very same way, that group will of necessity win which, at 
a given moment, has the advantage in numbers or strength, although one cannot 
at the moment weigh up these groups and determine in advance which of them is 
the stronger. If this were possible, one could then accurately determine whether 
a third world war will take place or not. But then the second type of possibility, 
which Soviet philosophers discuss, would not differ essentially from the first type. 
One can only speak of genuine possibilities, whether they will be realized or not, 
if one presumes that the realization of the one or other possibility is in fact not 
guaranteed at all, but depends on the free decision of persons taking post in the 
historical process. 


The representative of a particular class may switch over to the thought and 
ideology of another class. The creators of the “proletarian ideology” of Marxism- 
Leninism did not come from a proletarian environment. Marx, for example, was 
the son of a lawyer; Engels, the son of a factory owner; while Lenin came from 
the intelligentsia. The ideologists of dialectical materialism have not supplied clear 
answers to the questions as to what determined their consciousness; whether there 
was something in their upbringing that of necessity led them to “betray their class” ; 
ort whether this was a free act of will. On the other hand, all criminal legislation 
is based today on the assumption that Man is able, at least in a given concrete 
situation, to decide how to act, that is, whether to commit a crime or not. In 
general, this “certain freedom of decision,” as some authors express it, is taken 
tor granted in daily life in the USSR. When discussing philosophy, Soviet ideo- 
logists still continue to deny free will. Thus, the theoretical contradiction between 
“historical necessity” and the Communists’ own version of voluntarism remains 
unresolved. In both Marxist philosophy and practice, all classes and every indi- 
vidual not belonging to the proletariat are enemies or persons incapable of real 
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cognition. Faced with the problem of the defection of a by no means insignificant 
part of Soviet youth from Communist ideology, the Soviet leaders repeat the 
thesis of “relics of capitalism,” which have penetrated into the consciousness 
of young persons from “reactionary” families. An exception in this respect is 
G. Cherkashin’s article “The Gnosiological Roots of Religion.”* The author ad- 
mitted the possibility that persons, given any economic basis, even a Communist, 
might, on the basis of their own thought, come to completely different conclu- 
sions. He asserted that the gnosiological roots of cognition remain essentially the 
same for all formations. But his is a lone voice. Moreover, he does not deal direct- 
ly with the problem of free will, freedom of choice and decision. 


As pointed out above, Soviet ideologists do not supply an answer to the ques- 
tion as to whether free will and freedom of choice exist in everyday life. When 
considering the historical process, they do not deny that it is, according to histor- 
ical materialism, governed by determinism, but dispute the incompatibility 
of determinism and freedom. Freedom, they write, does not mean freedom from 
the objective laws of history, which determine its course, but rather that one knows 
these laws and acts in accordance with them. Morochnik wrote that the ability 
to make a decision in accordance with one’s knowledge of a situation is freedom. 
But the ability to make a decision means that, although one may choose this or 
that mode of action, in reality very little depends on one’s decision. One may, at 
most, delay the predetermined development of history, if one decides to act 
against “objective laws.” 

The present author is not denying the existence of definite objective condi- 
tions of a material, sociological, and historical character. But within the frame- 
work of these objective conditions a person can make a choice, come to a deci- 
sion, and use this decision to change to some extent the future course of events, 
to a greater or smaller degree. The future course of history depends on the sum 
of the decisions taken. Here lies a real and not a fictitious freedom of choice. 

According to Marxists, Marxism represents the turning point in history. 
Marxist ideology is supposedly the first to offer a correct explanation of the laws 
of development of nature and human society. With this ideology, Man can predict 
exactly the basic features of future development, and can act in the direction in 
which this development will inevitably take him. This is the Marxist concept of 
real freedom. Freedom is the “realization of necessity,” the famous “leap from 
the realm of necessity to the realm of freedom.” According to historical materia- 
lism, Man remains a slave of a predetermined course of history, a slave of pro- 
duction relations. On the basis of the assumption that this development can be 
foretold, that Man can foresee it, make definite plans and re-create nature, Soviet 
philosophers assert that people can re-create both human society and themselves. 
According to historical materialism, Man is a being which gradually developed 
from lower forms. Man is created in the process of work, which he from the be- 
ginning performed instinctively, and which created the first thought in him. 
From this the conclusion is drawn that the new man is formed through work and 
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production relations. However, as distinct from earlier periods of history, mo- 
dern man, who is acquainted with the laws of development, is now able to conduct 
this new creative work himself: “Once the slaves of economic laws, people are 
becoming the masters of their own... life and are beginning to create their 
history consciously.”* The impression is created that Man is indeed becoming 
not only the master, but the creator of the world and of the new man. In fact, 
within the framework of historical materialism, he remains as before a slave of 
production relations. But at this point the Communists’ theomachism becomes 
clear; they want to take the place of the Creator. 


Speaking of Party spirit, Soviet ideologists assert that there is no such thing as 
an independent science, art, philosophy, and morality. Class affinity governs the 
approach of scholars to phenomena and the conclusions drawn by them, It is true 
that presently ever more concessions are being made in various fields of learning, 
such as linguistics, formal logic, mathematics, physics, and chemistry, all of which 
are admitted to be free to a certain degree from class self-consciousness, although 
the same principle of Party spirit (partiinost) remains in force here as well. This is 
not to say, however, that, according to dialectical and historical materialism, objec- 
tive truth does not exist and that all human knowledge is relative. Objective or, as 
Soviet ideologists put it, absolute truth does exist. It is unique and obligatory for 
everybody. Even objective knowledge exists. To assert the opposite would contra- 
dict dialectical materialism, which states that human consciousness is able to reflect 
correctly the external world and its laws. According to Soviet ideology, although 
truth is not dependent on classes, cognition is. Bourgeois scholars can only obtain 
partially correct results: their class affinity prevents them from attaining knowledge 
of truth in its entirety, Only the proletariat, and its avant-garde, the Communist 
Party, can know truth as a whole. The proletarian We/fanschanumg, dialectical and 
historical materialism, is the only true Wedtanschauung, since the proletariat does 
not exploit anyone and is consequently not interested in distorting the truth. This 
argument is not convincing because even in the past, for example, slaves or serfs 
never exploited anyone; nevertheless only the proletariat is able to know objec- 
tive truth in its entirety. 

The next argument is that the proletariat stands on a higher level of produc- 
tion relations and is consequently a revolutionary class. Here, of course, the fact is 
not taken into consideration that revolutionary character is no guarantee at all of 
a correct cognition of the truth. A more important argument in the system of 
historical materialism is the assertion that the proletariat is the last class: after 
its victory, a classless society will be created. The interests of this society will be 
identical with the interests of all mankind and the latter, since it is not divided 
into classes, will be in a position to reflect objective truth correctly. The proletariat, 
as the avant-garde of this future classless society, is presently able to know this truth; 


The proletariat is the first class in history which, at the same time as its own re- 
lease from exploitation and oppression, will put an end forever to all exploitation and 
oppression. Therefore, the philosophy of this class, dialectical materialism, can 
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justly claim what so many philosophies in the past claimed without any justification, 
namely, that it represents objective truth.... If the interests of the proletariat 
coincide with the interests of mankind as a whole, then to take the side of these 
interests coincides at the same time with the discovery of truth in its entirety.”® 


In an article “The Principle of Communist Party Spirit in Ideology,” 
. Z. Selektor writes: 

The interests of the working class coincide completely with the objective cours: 
of history, and it is the creator of such a society, which affords the possibilities for 
continuous, all-round, and rapid social progress.® 
Even if the interests of the proletariat do coincide with those of mankind, 

this is no guarantee that its ideologists actually know truth as a whole. The theory 
of cognition and class interests are completely different things. The assertion that 
the interests of the proletariat coincide with the interests of mankind and that the 
proletariat creates for mankind almost unlimited conditions for progress is an 
offspring of this same historical materialism. At the same time, the Soviet ideolo- 
gists attempt to use these arguments to show that historical materialism is the only 
true philosophy. Hence the vicious circle. Finally, nowhere is it proven that the 
ideology of dialectical and historical materialism actually coincides with the 
interests even of the proletariat, let alone mankind as a whole. V. Pi 
. Pirozhkova 


5 Georg Klaus, Jesuits, God, Matter, Berlin, 1957, p. 113. 
® Voprosy filosofii, No. 5 (1957), p. 68. 
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REVIEWS 


Kommunist 
Organ of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
Published by PRAVDA. No. 6, 1959 


The career of the Party First Secretary Khrushchev has to a certain degree 
been dependent on his skill in exploiting the right moment and using theoretical 
weapons inherited from others. In the past merely one of the many Party appa- 
ratchiki, he is now enthroned as Party and government leader: Hence his need 
to acquire a reputation as a theoretician. Not having achieved very much in this 
field, he is now busy using Lenin to good advantage. Since Khrushchev became 
head of the Party and government, Lenin, his works, and theoretical principles 
have begun to figure more and more in the Soviet press. Khrushchev is pursuing 
iwo goals: on the one hand, Lenin’s theories fill the vacuum left by Khrushchev’s 
inactivity in this field; and, on the other, the Party boss can present himself as 
Lenin’s heir, ignoring Stalin in the process. At the same time, Khrushchev is 
able to have recourse to Lenin’s theoretical works in the struggle against revi- 
sionism, despite the fact that he is essentially a revisionist himself in the field of 
Party practice. The lead article in this issue of the Party theoretical organ, “An 
Advanced Modern Philosophy,” is another stage in the tactical campaign pres- 
ently being pursued by Khrushchev. The article was written to mark the publi- 
cation, 50 years ago, of Lenin’s Materialism and Empiriocriticism, which is described 
as “an outstanding work of our epoch.” This pamphlet was written during the 
depression which set in among the revolutionary parties after the failure of the 
1905 Revolution. Lenin was attacking the idealistic views of Avenarius and Mach. 
The present Soviet leaders need Lenin today as a theoretical prop in their campaign 
against revisionists, that is, those philosophers busy revising Marxist principles. 
Modern bourgeois philosophy is dismissed as the philosophy of the exploiters, 
and as having nothing in common with the people. 


For some time now, individual Marxist principles have been turned into 
philosophical concepts, while the Soviet press usually serves up Marxism as a 
leading philosophical system in a class of its own far above all other philosophies. 
Great play is made of the assertion that such an infallible and lofty philosophy is 
possible only in Soviet conditions: “Socialist society has created all the conditions 
for the development of philosophy and science, for the union of dialectical 
materialism and natural science.” Taking this statement further, the editors of 
Kommunist write in the final section of the article that today the practice gained 
in the building of Communism must provide the basis for philosophical research, 
while this research must in its turn further the building of Communism. 

There follows a section, entitled “On the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Publi- 
cation of V.I. Lenin’s Materialism and Empiriocriticism,” which begins with 
.\. Ikulov’s “A Sharp Weapon in the Struggle Against Revisionism.” The article 
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writes that from 1905 onwards Lenin was the strongest defender of Marxism. As 
in the previous article, much space is given over to the condemnation of Mach’s 
views. The struggle against Mach is presented not as a specifically Russian 
phenomenon, but as an event of international importance. Mach’s followers are 
accused of committing a cardinal sin, attempting to reconcile two conflicting 
philosophies, idealism and materialism. Present-day “enemies” of Communism 
who now come under fire are the German Social Democrat Walther Taimer; 
French theoretician André Lefévre, the author of Modern Problems of Marxism; 
the Yugoslav philosopher M. Markovic; the British theologists D. Owen and 
M. Ginsberg; the American physicist A. Compton; and the German theoretician 
Bernhard Reichenbach. Within the space of one short article, the writer sets out 
to counter all the objections to Marxist claims of infallibility. Marxist theory is 
constantly developing and can thus cope with any attack: “The secret of the 
vitality of Marxism is that it correctly reflects historical laws, and is constantly 
being enriched with new laws and practical experience.” All opponents of 
Marxism are grouped together as revisionists, and their views characterized in 
extremely unflattering terms: “This is the ideology of flight from a struggle, the 
ideology of capitulation to the class enemy; it weakens the Party and the working 
class in the struggle for socialism.” 


There have of late been so many attacks on Marxism that one article was 
obviously not enough to answer everybody. T. Oizerman’s “A Great Example 
of a Scientific Criticism of Idealism” begins in like manner with Mach and then 
goes on to deal with modern theoreticians such as the American philosopher 
E. Smith; the West German Catholic philosopher Falk; the British theoretician 
R. N. Carew; the American neopositivist Nagel; and the German physicist 
M. Born. Modern trends condemned include neo-Tomism, neopositivism, and 
irrationalism. I. Kon’s “Alaterialism and Empiriocriticism and Modern Bourgeois 
Sociology,” the third article in this section, gives one the alternative of either 
materialism or idealism, Under attack here are the Polish sociologist $. Ossowski 
and the German sociologist K. Mannheim. In sum, an unimportant event, the 
anniversary of the publication of a work by Lenin, is used as a pretext to launch 
a full-scale campaign against all theoreticians who disagree with Marxism. 


G. Kozlov’s “The Development of Property Relations in the Period of the 
All-Out Building of Communism” discusses a problem of considerable impor- 
tance at the present stage of Communist construction. Various contradictions are 
to be found in the USSR, and there have been many opponents of Party policy: 


The revisionists obliterate the [difference] in principle between socialist and 
capitalist property. Some of them are striving to prove that the problem of the 
abolition of capitalist property no longer exists in bourgeois countries. . . . Others 
admit that capitalist property exists, but give an assurance that there is no need to 
destroy it. Socialism, they say, is completely compatible with capitalist property 
and even allegedly plays the leading role in capitalist countries. 


The concepts “anti-Marxist” and “antiscientific” are equated. Anxious to 
show the advantages of the socialist system, the author writes that “socialist 
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production relations create the [necessary] space for the development of pro- 
ductive forces.” The problem of property and ownership is of paramount 
importance in the agricultural field, in spite of completely different methods of 
running farms, collectivization of the means of production, and the need to work 
in a collective. In the writer’s opinion, the mechanization, automation, and 
clectrification of production are turning kolkhozes and farms more and more 
into industrial concerns. Nonetheless, 


the complete removal of remnants of social distinctions in the workers’ position 

not only will not remove the social division of work, but will raise it to a higher 

level, in accordance with the conditions of the harmonic development of the human 
personality. 

In his eagerness to prove his point, the writer makes the extremely unguarded 
statement that “historically the starting point for the building of Communism 
is the complete victory of socialism, the victory of public ownership over all its 
presocialist forms.” There is no justification for this assertion that all other forms 
of ownership must disappear. Further on, he contradicts himself by writing that 
“personal ownership-of consumer goods will remain.” As “Man’s well being 
increases,” his property-owning instincts will disappear: 

The growth in the productive forces and productivity of social work consolidates 
socialist ownership. . . . The development of collectivism and cooperation is organi- 
cally linked with the growth in the Communist consciousness of members of society 
in their attitude toward work and public property. 


The general conclusion is that, as work is collectivized, initiative will flourish, 
and the concept “property” will acquire another, as yet unknown, meaning. 

Finally, a second editorial, “Literature in the Epoch of the Building of Com- 
munism,” was written in preparation for the Third Congress of Soviet Writers. 
The Party Central organ was supplying the necessary directives. The Congress 
is told to keep in mind the decisions of the Twenty-first Party Congress, which 
are accordingly listed, and warned that revisionists have found their way into 
the ranks of the writers. One of the purely literary problems discussed here is 
that of the hero in modern works. He must be a man of the epoch, a builder of 
Communism, and creator of a new life. Giving suggestions as to the portrayal 
of persons working on the virgin lands, the editors write: “[Such work] is not a 
result of ‘compulsion,’ nor a ... ‘sacrifice,’ as bourgeois ideologists slanderously 
try to represent what is incomprehensible to them in the character of our people.” 
It Soviet Man is not motivated by force or a desire to sacrifice himself, one may 
well ask what the real motive is compelling him to abandon his home and family, 
and to go to Siberia or Kazakhstan. A Gen 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


June 1959 


1 Joint Albanian—Soviet Party and government 
declaration published. 

Program of cooperation in 1959 between the 
Soviet and Chinese academies of sciences 
signed in Peiping. 

Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
of the USSR A. N. Kosygin receives US politi- 
cal figure Averell Harriman. 

Chairman of the Chinese People’s Republic 
Liu Shao-chi receives delegation of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences of the USSR in Peiping. 

Gromyko has talk with East German foreign 
minister L. Bolz in Geneva. 


2 Gromyko has talk with the Chinese chargé 
d'affaires in Geneva. 

Chinese Minister of Defense Marshal Peng 
Te-huai arrives in Moscow. 

Contract of trade turnover between Sovict 
and Japanese cooperative organizations signed 
in Moscow. 

Order of Lenin presented to Lvov Oblast, 
Ukrainian SSR. 


3 Swedish delegation headed by Minister of 

Agriculture G. Netzen arrives in Moscow. 

Plenary session of the Latvian Party Central 
Committee ends in Riga. 

First Deputy Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR F. R. Kozlov receives 
Averell Harriman. 

Gromyko visits Bolz in Geneva. 


4 Soviet embassy notes of May 2 and 31 to the 
Iranian Foreign Ministry on flights by foreign 
airplanes in Iranian air space published. 


5 Swedish Minister of Trade G. Lange arrives 

in Moscow. 

Head of Liberian Department of Health 
J. Nagbe arrives in Moscow. 

Peng Te-huai leaves Moscow for Ulan- 
Bator. 

Khrushchev and Minister of Defense Mar- 
shal Malinovsky arrive in Budapest. 


6 Soviet government delegation headed by De- 
puty Chairman of the Council of Ministers of 
the USSR A. N. Kosygin arrives in Warsaw. 
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Summary of decree of the Party Central 
Committee and Council of Ministers, “Sef- 
Service is a Basic Part of Youth’s Work Train- 
ing,” published. 

Khrushchev’s greetings to the General Con- 
ference of the International Labor Organiv,- 
tion in Geneva published. 

Khrushchev and Malinovsky return to 
Moscow. 


7 Soviet delegation headed by Minister of Cul- 
ture N.A. Mikhailov leaves Moscow for 
Prague to participate in the work of the Con- 
ference on Czech Socialist Culture. 


8 Khrushchev’s replies to questions of Hungar- 
ian newspaper Nepszabadsag on the internation- 
al situation published. 

East German Party and government dele- 
gation headed by First Secretary Ulbricht 
arrives in Moscow. 

Ulbricht and East German Premier Grote- 
wohl visit Khrushchev. 

Ulbricht and Grotewohl visit Deputy Chair- 
man of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR V. |. 
Kozlov. 

Mikoyan reccives the Burmese Ambassador. 


Delegation of the Finnish Agrarian Party 
arrives in Moscow. 

Delegation of the Sino—Sovict Friendship 
Society arrives in Moscow. 

The Moroccan Ambassador arrives in 
Moscow. 

Khrushchev and East German Party and 
government delegation leave Moscow for 
Riga. 

Gromyko has talk with Bolz in Geneva. 

10 Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
of the USSR A. F. Zasyadko arrives in Peiping. 

Group of Supreme Soviet deputies headed 
by A. P. Volkov leaves Moscow for Canada. 

Czech Minister of Foreign Trade F. Krajcir 
arrives in Moscow. 

First Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs 
of the USSR V. V. Kuznetsov receives the 
Pakistan Ambassador. 

Ninth All-Union Congress of Physiologists, 
Biochemists, and Pharmacists begins in Minsk. 


Agreement signed in Accra on increased 
Ghana—USSR trade relations. 

The Chairman of the North Korean Su- 
preme People’s Assembly arrives in Moscow. 


11 Soviet note to the Italian government on the 
building of US missile-launching sites in Italy 
published. 

Gromyko’s speech at Geneva on a German 
peace treaty published. 

Central Committee decree “On the Obli- 
gations of Workers in Industrial Enterprises 
and on Building Sites in the Sverdlovsk Eco- 
nomic Region” published. 

Order of Lenin presented to Kirovograd 
Oblast, Ukrainian SSR. 


12 The Chairman of the North Korean Supreme 
People’s Assembly leaves Moscow for Mongolia. 
Mikoyan receives Krajcir. 
13 Mikoyan receives Lange. 
Khrushchev returns to Moscow from Riga. 
15 The Chinese Minister of Labor arrives in 
Moscow. 


Lange leaves Moscow for home. 
Krajcir leaves Moscow for home. 


16 Exhibition of Soviet economic achievements 
opens in Moscow. 

Exhibition of Japanese art opens in Moscow. 

Delegation of the Chinese Communist 


Youth Union arrives in Moscow. 
Burmese trade delegation arrives in Moscow. 
17 Khrushchev’s speech at opening of exhibition 
of Soviet economic achievements in Moscow 
published. 
All-union conference on questions of 
scientific atheism ends in Moscow. 
Delegation of the Bulgarian Agrarian Na- 
tional Union headed by First Deputy Chairman 
of the Bulgarian Council of Ministers G. 
Traikov arrives in Moscow en route for Fin- 
land. 
Soviet Ambassador to Cambodia A. N. 
Abramov presents his credentials to the King 
of Cambodia. 

Malinovsky returns to Moscow from Vienna, 


8 Decree of the Party Central Committee “On 
the Socialist Obligations of Workers in In- 
dustrial Enterprises of the Moscow City Eco- 
nomic Region for the Development of Pro- 
duction and Increase in Output of Machinery 
and Appliances for the Re-equipping of In- 
dustry” published. 


Decree of the Party Central Committee “On 
the Initiative of the Gorky Oblast Party Com- 
mittee in Seeking Ways to Increase Output of 
Chemical Products in Plants of the Gorky 
Economic Region” published. 

Ninth All-Union Congress of Physiologists, 
Biochemists, and Pharmacists ends in Minsk. 

19 Exhibition of modern Yugoslav drawings 
opens in Moscow. 

Deputy Chairman of the Council of Min- 
isters of the USSR A. F. Zasyadko leaves 
Peiping for Moscow. 

The Moroccan Ambassador presents his 
credentials to Deputy Chairman of the Su- 
preme Soviet of the USSR T. Kulatov. 

Decree of the Party Central Committee of 
June 13, “On the Initiative of Workers of the 
Tatar ASSR in Assuming Obligations to Over- 
fulfill the Plan for the Output of Scrap Ferrous 
Metals in 1959,” published. 

Reception held in the Party Central Com- 
mittee for members of the Danish Communist 
Party. 

20 Khrushchev’s speech at a mecting in the 
Kremlin published. 

East German Party and government dele- 

gation leaves Moscow for home. 


21 Decree of the Party Central Committee “On 
the Initiative of Workers in Industrial Enter- 
prises of the Leningrad Economic Region in 
the Preschedule Fulfillment of Seven-Year 
Plan Tasks for Labor Productivity and the 
Raising of the Technical Level of Machinery, 
Machine Tools, and Appliances” published. 

Decree of the Party Central Committee “On 
the Socialist Obligations of Workers in In- 
dustrial Enterprises of the Moscow Oblast 
Economic Region” published. 

Communiqué on visit of East German Party 
and government delegation to the USSR pub- 
lished. 

Gromyko returns to Moscow from Geneva. 

22 Soviet delegation headed by epidemiologist 
A. V. Zakaryan arrives in Iraq. 

23 Decree of the Party Central Committee “On 
the Socialist Obligations of Workers in In- 
dustrial Enterprises of the Belorussian Eco- 
nomic Region to Increase Output of Machin- 
ery for Important Branches of the Naticnal 
Economy” published. 

Decree of the Party Central Committee “On 
the Socialist Obligations of Workers in Met- 
allurgical and Mining Enterprises and on 
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Building Sites of the Dnepropetrovsk Eco- 
nomic Region to Reach the Level of Output 
of Metals and Ores Planned for 1965 Before 
Schedule in 1963” published. 

Party delegation arrives in Paris to attend 
the French Communist Party Congress. 

Soviet Ambassador to India I. A. Benedik- 
tov arrives in Delhi. 

Khrushchev receives Averell Harriman. 

Sino—Sovict consular agreement signed in 
Peiping. 
Group of US governors arrives in the USSR. 

Party Central Committee plenary session be- 
gins in Moscow. 


The Chinese Minister of Labor leaves Moscow 
for home. 

Khrushchev receives delegation of the So- 
ciety for Sino—Sovict Friendship. 


Soviet government proposal to create an atom- 
free zone in the Adriatic and Balkans region 
published. 
Harriman leaves Moscow for Paris. 
Khrushchev receives the Iranian Ambassador. 
Voroshilov receives the Belgian Ambas- 
sador. 


Decree of the Council of Ministers of the 
USSR “On the Reorganization of the Manage- 
ment of Higher and Secondary Specialist Edu- 
cational Establishments” published. 

Polish economic delegation headed by Dep- 
uty Chairman of the Polish Council of Min- 
isters S. Ingar arrives in Moscow. 


First Deputy Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR F. R. Kozlov leaves 
Moscow for the US to open Sovict exhibition 
in New York. 

Reports of fulfillment of economic plans to 
mark the June Party Central Committee 
plenary session begin to appear. 

Sovict Youth Day celebrated in the USSR. 


Khrushchev’s reply to letter of Committee of 
European Federation Against Atomic Arma- 
ment published. 


ERRATA 
In the article “The Soviet Seven-Year Plan: Is It Realistic?” by Naum Jasny in the May 1959 


Gromyko’s statement on the Geneva con- 
ference published. 

Emperor Haile Selassie I of Ethiopia arrives 
in Moscow on official visit. 

Czech Deputy Prime Minister O. Simunck 
arrives in Moscow. 

Joint session of the Commissions for 
Legislative Proposals of the Soviet of the 
Union and Sovict of Nationalities of the Su- 
preme Sovict of the USSR held in Moscow. 

Party Central Committee plenary session 
ends in Moscow. 


30 Decree of the Party Central Committee “On 


the Work of the Party and Soviet Organiza- 
tions and the Economic Councils in the Fulfill- 
ment of the Decisions of the Twenty-First 
Party Congress on Increased Technical Pro- 
gress in Industry and Construction” published. 
Soviet exhibition opens in New York. 


Changes and Appointments 
9 A.D. Shchiborin released from his post as 
Ambassador to Burma in connection with his 
transfer to other duties. 
A. M. Ledovsky appointed Ambassador to 
Burma. 


23 1. F. Kurdyukov appointed Ambassador to 


Australia. 

Report published of conversion of the 
Union-Republic Ministry of Higher Educa- 
tion of the USSR into the Union-Republic 
Ministry of Higher and Secondary Specialist 
Education. 


27 P. K. Ponomarenko released from his post as 


Ambassador to Nepal in connection with his 
transfer to other duties. 
E. G. Zabrodin appointed Ambassador to 


Nepal. 


30 S. P. Kirsanov released from his duties as 


Ambassador to the Netherlands in connection 
with his transfer to other dutics. 

P. K. Ponomarenko appointed Ambassador 
to the Netherlands. 


Bulletin, the 195° target figures in the table on page 22 should read from top to bottom: 8.0; 7.7; 
no data; no data; no data; 11.9; no data; 8.55; 5.4; 8.0. In the tables on pages 24 and 25, the 


heading Seven-Year Plan Directives (1959—65) should read Control Figures for 1959—65. 
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